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Red Raspberries — Red Lake Currants — Red Rhubarbs 





Victory Gardeners 
ARE BUYING 


These Specialties 


Increase your sales volume by featuring these 
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bring also sales of other nursery items. 





Andrews Specialties 

will be “Best Sellers” 

again in the Spring 
of 1945 
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Red Stalk Clear Through — New Four Months After Planting 
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We want to visit with you 


AT CINCINNATI 


We will be represented by 
E. S. Welch, President 
H. S. Welch, Vice-president 
George L. Welch, Sales Manager 
Pete M. Koontz, Eastern Representative 

















Large Growers of 


FRUIT TREES SMALL FRUITS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 
VINES and PERENNIALS 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS — Washington-grown 
ROSES — California-grown 


Consult Us Early for Next Season’s Requirements 


Due to shortages in most lines, our regular 
customers will receive first consideration. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
€.5. Welch pres. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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Editorial 





A. A. N. AND AFTER THE WAR. 


Some years ago it was a frequent 
criticism that the programs of associ- 
ation meetings were devoted chiefly 
to methods of .propagating and grow- 
ing nursery stock, without any at- 
tention to its marketing or to the 
business problems of the industry. 

While this year’s A. A. N. meet- 
ing is not a convention in the usual 
sense and its program is affected by 
wartime conditions, yet it is noted 
that none of the speakers on the pro- 
gram is concerned with the manner 
or method of producing trees or 
plants. All of them are devoting 
their remarks to the postwar mar- 
kets which will face nurserymen. 

Just as the type of program has 
changed radically, so for the first time 
in more than two decades the trade 
is faced with reduced supplies in most 
nursery lines. The fact is that atten- 
tion will need to be given to produc- 
tion if we are going to supply the 
available postwar markets in quantity. 

Already the prospective shortages 
have so impressed themselves on 
some nursery firms that last spring 
they turned their attention to their 
plantings, and away from sales, at a 
period when there was not labor for 
both. 

Those types of stock which can be 
brought to maturity, or salable size, 
within a year or two will be produced 
in ample quantity as soon as there is 
an adequate supply of labor. But 
many items require a number of 
years to attain salable size, and these 
must be given attention by any nurs- 
erymen who can manage to get the 
manpower for production. 

While we are discussing postwar 
markets, it is important that we bear 
in mind the necessity of adequately 
supplying those markets when the de- 
mand comes. 





SHIPPING MATERIALS. 


Much relief for nurserymen is 
carried in the announcement, on an- 
other page of this issue, of the suc- 
cess of the A. A. N. Washington 
office in obtaining amendment to the 
box lumber order, so that certain in- 
ferior grades and secondhand mate- 
rial can be used for the shipment 
of nursery stock next season. 

The invasion of the European 
continent and the increased activity 


The Mirror 





of the Trade 








in the Pacific both make greater de- 
mands than ever on the shipping 
materials produced in this country. 
The government is cooperating with 
industry in order to prevent serious 
dislocations in the movement of 
civilian merchandise because of an 
insufhcient supply of containers. But 
the shortage of such containers is 
now to the forefront of transporta- 
tion as the primary problem of 
shippers. 

Kraft wrapping paper and the 
various forms of paper container 
board’ are critically short. The key 
to the solution of the problem is the 
current paper salvage drive. While 
all wastepaper is wanted, brown 
paper waste is of special importance, 
since the wood pulp content goes 
into the beaters and promptly 
emerges in the form of new con- 
tainer board. The military demands 
are paramount, leaving civilians a 
short supply at best. 

Hence it is to their own first in- 
terest that nurserymen promote the 
paper salvage campaign, contribut- 
ing to it as much as they can and 
taking steps to interest others in 
their communities. 

Firms that rely upon paperboard 
containers or on corrugated board 
and kraft paper in wrapping should 
concern themselves immediately about 
next season’s supply. If an inven- 
tory of shipping materials must be 
built up, early collection of used con- 
tainers should be made. Delivery 
quotas are not likelv to be increased. 
and shipments will be impeded if 
the question of containers is left un- 
til they are actually needed. 





GOVERNMENT HAND IN 
FRUIT PROPAGATION. 


Because of the necessity of devot- 
ing all available land and labor to 
food production, as an alternative to 
starvation, the British government 
has gone much farther in its regula- 
tion of horticulture, in common with 
agriculture, than our federal govern- 
ment has gone on this side of the 
water. 

The requirement that only a small 
percentage of cleared land in the 
nursery or greenhouse may be de- 


voted to other than food crops is al- - 


ready well known. 

Because severe restrictions:. were 
placed on the planting of fruit+trees 
on. open.Jand during the. war, when 
such land was required for vegetable 


crops, it is already foreseen that there 
will be a considerable demand for 
orchard trees in B.itain after the war. 
The number of rootstocks available 
in the near future will, however, be 
limited, and it is therefore importa .t 
to use them to the best advantage. 
Hence the government is now taking 
a hand in selecting the varieties which 
should be propagated most: freely, 
and those in lesser quantities, for 
postwar planting. 

The ministry of agriculture, in con- 
sultation with the National Farmers’ 
Union, the Horticultural Trades As- 
sociation and the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, has drawn up an agreed 
short list of apple varieties for plant- 
ing in commercial orchards, and the 
nursery trade will arrange to propa- 
gate these varieties. 

It has also been agreed to propa- 
gate trees of a few varieties which 
are thought to have shown sufficient 
promise to be introduced into com- 
mercial orchards for more extended 
trials. 

While the two lists will normally 
be sufficient for most districts, there 
are places where other varieties are 
known to succeed, and, in conse- 
quence, the nursery trade will ar 
range for the propagation of trees of 
a few additional varieties. 

The nursery trade will also use a 
small number of rootstocks to propa- 
gate other kinds for planting in pri- 
vate gardens. 





CONNECTICUT GIVES UP. 


Thirty-five years ago the Connecti- 
cut agricultural experiment station 
undertook to interest landowners of 
the state in the reforestation of idle 
land and assisted them to secure 
forest planting stock, because no 
other agency was in position to ren- 
der the service at that time. In 
recent years other agencies have 
more or less duplicated station activi- 
ties in this field, and so the director 
announced in his last report that the 
station is discontinuing this service. 
It. will, however, continue to aid 
wood lot owners on problems in re- 
gard to the care and maintenance of 
plantations, as well as the mobiliza- 
tion and marketing of the products. 





LAST month R. P. White, 
A. A. N. executive secretary, was 
elected. second vice-president of the 
Washington Trade Association Exec- 
utives, acknowledgement from his 
own kind of his caliber as a secretary. 
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A. A. N. Board of Governors to Meet 


Prominent Speakers to Feature Each of Four 


Canceling the 1943 convention 
to aid transportation in the war 
effort, the American Association of 
Nurserymen carried for a second 
year the officers elected in 1942 and 
the executive committee last year 
met at the nation’s capital, in lieu 
of a members’ convention, to trans- 
act the necessary business of the 
organization. So much has tran- 
spired during the war period and 
so important is the preparation for 
the postwar measures that this year, 
while the general convention of 
members again is deferred, a meeting 
of the board of governors has been 
called for July 7 to 13, at the Hotel 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 
This body performs the actual 
functions of the organization, the 
delegates representing the state chap- 
ters in proportion to the dues paid 
by chapter members. The growth 
of the A. A. N. in membership in 
the past two years and the increased 
dues paid by most members on ac- 
count of larger business and higher 
prices have added to the size of 
the board of governors, so that those 
eligible to meet in the closed ses- 
sion at Cincinnati will number be- 
tween ninety and 100. One of the 
important decisions to be made by 
the board of governors is whether 
to halt the increase in size of the 
board, or even. to reduce it some- 
what, so that the drain of paying 
one-half the traveling expenses of 
the delegates to the annual meeting 
will not deprive the association of 
funds needed for more important 
service to the rank and file of mem- 
bers in the postwar era. 


a 


Samuel C. Hadden. 


In addition to the A. A. N. board 
of governors, there will meet at 
Cincinnati several affiliated organiza- 
tions, whose business requires an- 
nual and even semiannual attention. 
Because of the number of such meet- 
ings, the date of the first to fore- 
gather, the Ornamental Growers’ As- 
sociation, has been set forward a 
day from that announced in the 











J. W. Follin. 


preceding issue. In the week-end 
before the general meeting the 
A. A. N. executive committee will 
hold its usual deliberations, and a 
full agenda is ready for considera- 
tion. 

The social features of a general 
members’ convention are naturally 
omitted in this wartime period. The 
local committee, however, has pro- 
vided for an evening of getting ac- 
quainted, Monday, July 10, when 
the visitors will be the guests of 
the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
and the Cincinnati Landscape Asso- 
ciation. Wednesday evening, July 
12, a dinner has been set, with an 
outstanding speaker, to take the place 
of the annual banquet. The past 
presidents’ banquet will be held the 
preceding evening. 

The deliberations of the A. A. N. 
board of governors will be divided 
into four sessions, as outlined on 
the detailed schedule on the second 
following page. During each of the 
three days, July 11 to 13, a meet- 
ing will be held beginning with a 
general luncheon at 12:30. The 
morning of the first two days will 
be devoted to other meetings, while 


Business Sessions. 


the third morning will be occupied 
by an additional A. A. N. business 
session. 

Aside from the reports of com- 
mittees and officers and the transac- 
tion of business to come before the 
board of governors, the four sessions 
will be highlighted, each by a speaker 
of national importance, each dis- 
cussing a phase of the postwar mar- 
kets for nurserymen. 

The subject of postwar housing 
will be the subject of an address 
at luncheon, Tuesday, July 11, by 
J. W. Follin, managing director of 
Producers’ Council, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. His organization has 
made a most exhaustive study of 
what is likely to happen in the post- 
war period, one phase of the in- 
vestigation being devoted to housing. 
His report on the findings will be 
of great value to the nurserymen 
and landscape firms that expect much 
from that type of business. 

J. W. Follin, a graduate civil engi- 
neer from the University of Michi- 
gan, has served since May, 1939, as 
managing director of Producers’ 
Council, Inc., national organization 
of manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and equipment. Mr. Follin is 
well known in engineering and con- 
struction circles, was formerly in 
charge of a small house program for 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and secretary of the Construction 
Code Authority, and for many years 
was active in engineering circles of 
Philadelphia, where he directed the 
local branch of the AGC and was 
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one of the originators and the man- 
ager of the “Renovize Philadelphia” 
program. 

Producers’ Council, Inc., is a na- 
tional organization of manufacturers 
of building products. Its primary 
purpose is to extend the market for 
construction and the use of quality 
building materials and equipment. 
Council members manufacture and 
sell practically every kind and type 
of quality building products; hence 
the council represents a wide cross 
section of the producing industry. It 
maintains close contacts with the 
other factors in the building indus- 
try — architects and engineers, con- 
tractors, residential builders, building 
supply dealers, real estate and finan- 
cial interests. It is afhliated with 
the American Institute of Architects. 
The council publishes a quarterly 
technical bulletin containing factual 
information on its members’ building 
products, which is distributed wide- 
spread to designers and specifiers. 

The council has chartered local 
council clubs in twenty-one of the 
principal cities from coast to coast. 
comprising local representatives of 
national members. Through the clubs 
the objectives of the council are ex- 
tended into local building markets. 
The clubs hold frequent meetings, 
at which the latest information on 
building products is presented to 
architects and engineers, and are 
now expanding their activities to 
reach general contractors, residential 
builders, building owners and man- 
agers, plant engineers and others. 

The speaker at the second lunch- 
eon, July 12, will be S. C. Hadden, 
who is preeminently fitted to speak 
on the subject, “The Postwar High- 
way Program.” Chairman of the 
state highway commission of Indiana 
since 1941 and this year president 


Louis E. Hillenmeyer. 


of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, Mr. Hadden will 
speak with authority. Born in IIli- 
nois in 1882 and graduating from 
the University of Illinois in 1905 
with a bachelor’s degree in civil en- 
gineering, he taught for several 
years, spent several years in engi- 
neering work and devoted many 
years to engineering journalism, 
notably as associate editor of Engi- 
neering and Contracting for five 
years and as editor and general 
manager of Municipal and County 
Engineering for about ten years. 
Moving from Chicago to Indian- 
apolis in 1921, Mr. Hadden im- 
mediately became greatly interested 
in Indiana highway activities, par- 
ticularly in legislation relating to the 
subject. This interest culminated in 
1941 in his appointment to the state 
highway commission of Indiana, of 
which he became chairman Novem- 
ber 1, 1941. Active in engineering 
societies earlier, he has taken a 
conspicuous part in the work of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials during the past three 
years. Elected regional vice-presi- 
dent for the middle western states 
in 1942 and first vice-president in 
June, 1943, he became president of 
that body in December of last year. 
On the morning program July 
13, Dr. Maxwell J. Dorsey, pro- 
fessor of pomology and head of the 
department of horticulture at the 
University of Illinois college of agri- 
culture, will speak on “Postwar Fruit 
Prospects.” He is a figure well known 
to nurserymen. Born at Dresden, O., 
and a graduate of Michigan State 








Clarence O. Siebenthaler. 
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College, with advanced degrees from 
Cornell University, he served on 
horticultural college staffs in Maine, 
New York, Minnesota and West 
Virginia before going to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1921. He is 
prominent in several national hon- 
orary and scientific organizations 
and has written extensively dn horti- 
cultural subjects. His hobby is 
archery, and the rumor goes at the 
University of Illinois that his bow 
and arrows protect the victory gar- 
dens provided by the university for 
the staff and townspeople, from de- 
struction of leafy vegetable crops 
by the rabbits. 

The final speaker, at the Thurs- 
day afternoon luncheon session, will 
be Will O. Doolittle, executive sec- 
retary of the American Institute of 
Park Executives and editor of the 
association’s magazine, Parks and 
Recreation. This dean of park ac- 
tivity will speak authoritatively on 
“Postwar Parks and Parkways.” 





THE Dartmouth alumni magazine 
reports: “Dick White, Jr., started in 
Hanover in March with Navy V-12 
unit—one of two boys selected from 
his high school in Washington, 
D. C., out of 2,000.” The A. A. N. 
executive secretary is of the Dart 
mouth class of 1918. 


LOUIS B. LAGOMARSINO, who 
served as president of the California 
Association of Nurserymen_ two 
years ago, last month was elected 
vice-president of the Pacific States 
Seedsmen’s Association, in conven 
tion at Portland, Ore. He attended 
the convention of the American Seed 
Trade Association, at Chicago, June 
19 to 21. 


William A. Natorp. 


Members of Arrangements Committee for A. A. N. Board of Governors’ Meeting at Cincinnati. 
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.M. A. A. N. Executive Committee. 


9:00 A. 
10:00 A. 


9:00 A. 
10:00 A. 


8:00 P. 


9:00 A. M 


12:30 P.} 


1:30 P. 


236 P. 
:40 P. 


3:00 P. 


3:15 P. 
4:00 P. 


7:00 P. 


9:00 A. 
10:00 A. 


12:30P 
1:30 P. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Board of Governors’ Meeting, 


Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, O. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


SATURDAY, JULY 8. 
Parlor L. 


Ornamental Growers’ Association. Parlor H. 


SUNDAY, JULY 9. 


A. A. N. Executive Committee. Parlor L. 
All-America Rose Selections. Parlor G. 


MONDAY, JULY 10. 


A. A. N. Executive Committee. Parlor L. 


National Association of Plant Patent Owners. 


Parlor H. 
Registration in afternoon. Fourth floor foyer. 


Open house, guests of Ohio Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation and Cincinnati Landscape Association. 
Room to be posted. 


TUESDAY, JULY 11. 


Registration all day. Fourth floor foyer. 
Par- 


Wholesale Fruit Tree Growers’ Association. 


lor G. 
A. A. N. Luncheon. Hall of Mirrors. 


Address, “Postwar Housing,” by J. W. Follin, 
managing director, Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


Roll call of delegates. 
President's message, by Frank S. LaBar. 
Appointments of convention committees. 


Treasurer's report and presentation of 1944-45 
budget, by Arthur H. Hill. 


Report of executive secretary, by R. P. White. 


Executive committee report and recommendation 
to board of governors, by J. F. Sneed. 


Past presidents’ banquet. Parlor I. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 


Registration. Fourth floor foyer. 


American Nurserymen’s Protective Association. 


Parlor G. 


National Landscape 
Parlor H. 


A. A. N. luncheon. Hall of Mirrors. 


Address, “The Postwar Highway Program,” by 
S. C. Hadden, president, American Association 
of State Highway Officials, and chairman, State 
Highway Commission of Indiana. 


Nurserymen’s Association. 


Nominations for executive committee, Regions I, 


III and V. 
Nominations for officers, 1944-45. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12—Continued 


2:30 P. M. 


7:00 P. M. 


10:00 A. M. 
10:20 A. M. 
10:40 A. M. 


:20 A. M. 


Special work of A. A. N. through its committees, 
by the cuairmen. 


Arbitration, by Richard P. White. 


Botanical gardens and arboretums, by Robert 


Pyle. 
Legislation, by Miles W. Bryant. 


Market development and publicity, by Paul 
C. Stark. 


Subcommittee on memorial 
William A. Natorp. 


Membership, by Frank S. LaBar. 

Quarantine, by Albert F. Meehan. 
Horticultural standards, by William Flemer. 
Marshall. 


plantings, by 


Trade practices and ethics, by C. G 
Trade relations, by Harley J. Deems. 
Transportation, by Charles S. Burr. 


United Horticulture and Plant Nomenclature, 


by Robert Pyle. 


National councilor, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, by Owen G. Wood. 


Annual banquet. Pavillon Caprice. 


THURSDAY, JULY 13. 


A. A. N. business session. Hall of Mirrors. 


Report of convention committees. 
Report of affiliated organizations. 


Address, “Postwar Commercial Fruit Production,” 
by M. J. Dorsey, chief, department of horti- 
culture, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Unfinished business. 


Action on recommendations to the board from 
the executive committee. 


Discussion and adoption of 1944-45 budget. 
A. A. N. luncheon. Pavillon Caprice. 


In Memoriam, by F. R. Kilner, chairman, necrol- 
ogy committee. 


Address, “Postwar Parks and Parkways,” by Will 
O. Doolittle, executive secretary, American In 
stitute of Park Executives, Rockford, IIl., and 
editor, Parks and Recreation. 

New business. 

Selection of 1945 meeting plac: 
Election of officers. 
Induction of new officers. 


Adjournment. 
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ESSENTIALITY. 


War Manpower Commission field 
instruction 141,. which determines 
whether an establishment is essential 
or not, includes two paragraphs ot 
importance to nurserymen. Paragraph 
II B states that an establishment 
should be designated as essential if 
“approximately seventy-five per cent 
of its activities is devoted to produc- 
tion of items included in the essential 
list.” Paragraph III states that es- 
sentiality also depends upon whether 
the product or service is being used 
to meet “war needs or minimum civil- 
ian requirements under wartime con- 
ditions.” 

Practically all farm crops and food 
bearing nursery plants are included in 
the list of essential farm products. 
Ornamental nursery stock for camou- 
flage use is also included. 





HOUSING LANDSCAPING. 


February 23, 1943, a stop order 
on all landscaping of temporary and 
permanent housing projects was pro- 
mulgated at Washington, and since 
that time only such planting was al- 
lowed as would fall into the category 
of soil stabilization work. This stop 
order was predicated on the assump- 
tion that it would release manpower 
for more essential work. 

The barrenness of these projects has 
been the subject of complaint from 
tenants and others. The order was 
slightly modified May 11, to per- 
mit a limited number of shrubs and 
vines to be planted for ornamental 
purposes to improve the appearance 
and livability of these projects. This 
planting will be undertaken only by 
management maintenance labor on 
the project. Planting of ornamental 
shade or street trees was not allowed 
by the modification, but it is possible 
trees may be used for windbreak or 
screen plantings if needed. 





TERMINAL INSPECTION. 


At the Western Plant Board meet- 
ing held at Denver, Colo., June 7 and 
8, several state regulatory officials in- 
dicated that delivery of shipments of 
nursery stock going into those states 
with post office terminal inspection 
would be expedited if the packages 


were shipped to the consignee in care 
of a state inspector at a terminal in- 
spection point. The question of post- 
age from the terminal inspection point 
to the address of the consignee was 
not considered, and this constitutes a 
problem, the solution to which is not 
now apparent, 

States enforcing post office termi- 
nal inspection are Minnesota, Florida, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
(with those states not on reciprocal 
agreement), Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Arizona. Each state has several ter- 
minal inspection points, supposedly 
visited regularly by an inspector. A 
list of these inspection points may 
be obtained by writing to the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the respective 
states, or to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 





THOMAS B. MEDLYN. 


Whenever nurserymen convene at 
Cincinnati, one quiet individual will 
be observed catering to visitors’ needs, 
being variously addressed as “Tom” 
or “Bert.” Call him either and 
you will get earnest attention from 
Thomas B. Medlyn, who is vice- 
president and secretary of the W. A. 
Natorp Co., having been associated 
with that company for twenty-seven 
years. 

Besides his service with the Cin- 
cinnati Landscape Association, he was 


Thomas B. Medlyn. 
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president of the Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association in the year of 1933, when 
was begun the work of eliminating 
personal property: taxes on growing 
nursery stock, completed the fol- 
lowing year. Locally Mr. Medlyn 
has served eight years on the Concord 
rural school board, and during his 
term in office the board was.success- 
ful in securing government aid for 
the erection of a new schoolhouse. 
Born at St. Austell, Cornwall, Eng- 
land, in 1893, Mr. Medlyn received 
training on private estates and in 
nurseries and greenhouses abroad. In 
March, 1913, he went to Canada, 
with the idea of returning home after 
a period of about five years. Instead 
he came to the United States in the 
spring of 1914 and secured a posi- 
tion with J. A. Peterson & Sons, 
wholesale growers of greenhouse 
plants at Cincinnati, leaving in the 
summer of 1917 to become associated 
with the W. A. Natorp Co., where 
he has been a busy executive since. 





H. N. BOYD ROTARY HEAD. 


Henry N. Boyd, who has served 
as secretary of the McMinnville Ro- 
tary Club for the past four years, 
was elected president and took over 
his duties at the annual ladies’ night, 
June 29. 

Son of F. C. Boyd, of the Boyd 
Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn., 
he is prominent in trade organiza- 
tions, being president of the Tennes- 
see Nurserymen’s Association and 
vice-president of the Southern Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 





ELECT AT PAINESVILLE. 


The Lake County Nurserymen’s 
Association met for dinner at Mat- 
chett’s restaurant, Painesville, O., 
June 19 and elected officers for the 
ensuing year, as follows: President, 
Charles Kohankie, of Julius Kohan- 
kie & Son; vice-president, D. E. 
Cone, of Storrs & Harrison Nurs- 
eries, Inc.; secretary and treasurer, 
Cliff Waldorf, of Elmdorf Nursery. 
All of these are of Painesville. 

About seventy-five per cent of the 
nurserymen in Lake county were rep- 
resented at the meeting, described as 
the best meeting the association has 
had in two years. 





BAMBOO is the latest substitute 
to be proposed for wood pulp in the 
manufacture of paper. The Herty 
foundation laboratory chose bamboo 
over goldenrod stems and other ma- 
terials after six months of experi- 
ments. Bamboo can be grown in 
many states of the south. 
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Mount Arbor Nurseries Tie Down Soil 


By Hugh A. Steavenson, U, S. Soil Conservation Service 


The conservation program which 
the Mount Arbor Nurseries have 
drafted for their 1,200 acres of land 
at Shenandoah, Ia., was based on 
some well known principles of nurs- 
ery soil management. Nursery oper- 
ations are, by their very nature, 
about as rough on a piece of land 
as any kind of agricultural use. For 
example, corn, one of the most soil- 
depleting crops, leaves the soil com- 
pletely barren for about four months 
a year; the clean tillage practiced in 
growing nursery stock may leave the 
soil uncovered all twelve months of 
the year. 

Farm cropping removes the tops 
of the plants; nursery culture re- 
moves roots as well and may remove 
considerable soil. The loss of soil 
by balling evergreens is considerable, 
but probably much less than soil 
losses through erosion on slopes in 
clean-tilled nursery crops. Measure- 
ments by the New Jersey station show 
that balling loss may amount to as 
much as thirty per cent of the upper 
six inches per crop of trees. This 
means a loss of two-fifths of an inch 
per year where the rotation is five 
years, or one-fifth inch per year with 
a 10-year rotation. A single torren- 
tial rain may remove as much as an 
inch of topsoil from a cleanctilled 
hillside. 

Because of the necessity of re- 
moving nursery stock from the field 
while it is dormant in the late fall 
and early spring, digging must often 
be done when the soil is wet. The 
resultant trampling and packing by 
men, teams, digging equipment, 
tractors and trucks cause severe pud- 
dling and breakdown of the soil 
structure. 

This physical pommeling, along 
with exposure to erosion, is in fact 
the principal reason nursery cropping 
is so hard on soils. The physical 
qualities of Marshall silt loam, the 
hill soil at Shenandoah, are such as 
to enable this soil to stand unusual 
abuse from working while wet, 
though most soils are not so resilient. 

“We really have two jobs,” Tom 
Powell, district conservationist for 
the Soil Conservation Service, agreed 
with Harold Welch, of Mount Arbor 
Nurseries. “We've got to tie down 
the soil (and incidentally save as 
much moisture as possible for plant 
growth), and we've got to maintain 
the soils in the best physical condi- 
tion. Actually, the measures we em- 
ploy for one job will pretty much 


handle the other job, too. At the 
same time, the secondary matter of 
chemical fertilization will be taken 
care of.” 

With this appraisal of the soils 
situation, perennial sod crops became 
almost a “must” in a well conceived 
plan and they are, in fact, the key 
to the Mount Arbor program. An- 
nual green manure crops, such as 
soybeans and Sudan grass, do not 
increase the soil organic matter ma- 
terially (actually some humus deple- 
tion may occur where these crops 
are plowed under year after year) 
and their effects on physical improve- 
ment are often exaggerated. The 
ideal in a sod crop is one that com- 
bines perennial grasses and legumes. 

In the Shenandoah region a brome 
grass-alfalfa combination is tops. In 
other areas other combinations may 
be better suited, although both brome 
grass and alfalfa have widespread 
adaptability. Brome grass can be 
grown on any soil properly treated 
and suited to the growing of alfalfa. 
Brome grass produces a truly amaz- 
ing root system. Each plant literally 
has miles of fibrous rootlets which, 
to quote an Iowa agronomist, bind 
the soil like hair in the plaster.” 

Alfalfa, of course, supplies the ni- 
trogen necessary for verdant growth 
of brome grass, and the two together 
have, in three or four years, a truly 
rejuvenating effect upon overworked 
soils. The soil is restored physically; 
chemical fertility is near optimum for 
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succeeding tilled crops; erosion has 
been halted while the ground was in 
sod, and decaying brome grass root 
fibers retard both water and wind 
movement of the soil for a number 
of years after the sod has been 
broken. 

At Mount Arbor the rotation pro- 
vides for two crops of nursery stock 
(six to eight years) followed by three 
or four years of brome-alfalfa sod. 
A farm crop such as oats may be 
inserted the year following the 
brome-alfalfa sod to condition the 
ground for nursery stock, and an 
annual green manure crop may 
be inserted between the two 3 or 
4-year nursery crops. 

As long as brome grass seeds con- 
tinue to bring a good price (currently 
about 20 cents per pound) the Mount 
Arbor fields will be managed for 
seeds—good stands will yield 400 to 
500 pounds per acre. Hay and graz- 
ing will be supplementary to seed 
production. Ultimately, plans call for 
a beef breeding herd to utilize fully 
the hay and forage produced and to 
provide a continuous source of 
manure. 

Contour tillage is the second king- 
pin in the Mount Arbor conservation 
program. Indeed, it is a question 
whether nursery rows on the con- 
tour will not prove the most vital 
step in controlling hillside erosion. 
With nursery stock, each row soon 
becomes a buffer—a wattle dam—to 
stem the downhill march of silt-laden 





Winter winds have whipped the loose soil off the hilltop of this nursery field, while 


runoff has gutted the slope. 


Contour tillage, terracing, a sod crop in the rotation and 


possible windbreaks and stubble-mulch cultivation are recommended control measures. 
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runoff. Indeed the level furrows and 
ridges created by contour tillage pro- 
foundly increase absorption of rain- 
fall. 

Plans call for some terraces— 
eleven miles of terraces have been 
constructed. The terraces are of the 
broad-base type and are built on the 
level; that is, without any gradient 
or fall. Level terraces, which are 
safe to use only where the soil is 
porous, have the advantage of in- 
creasing absorption. The ends are 
left open to discharge any surplus 
runoff into grassed waterways. All 
terraces are constructed with an or- 
dinary tractor plow, which means 
that no special equipment or skills 
are required.’ The terraces are built 
during the slack summer season 
following a nursery or small grain 
crop. 

Hand in hand with contouring go 
grassed waterways and sod buffer 
strips. Terraces and contouring tend 
to concentrate runoff in fewer water- 
ways. Whenever water is concen- 
trated, the dangers of scouring and 
cutting are increased. The logical 
answer is, of course, broad shallow 
waterways “paved” with an erosion- 
proof sod. Difficult to apply? No. 
It is done by raising tillage imple- 
ments out of the ground as they pass 
over the waterway, for the waterway 
sod will be the brome-alfalfa remain- 
ing from the sod rotation crop! 

Sod buffer strips will be used to 
take up irregular strips between bands 
of contour rows. Here, too, the sod 
buffers will be brome-alfalfa left 
when the meadow was broken out. 


1An illustrated leaflet describing this 
plow method of terrace construction may 
be obtained from the Soil Conservation 
Service, 


These sod buffers will, in effect, 
create a modified form of strip crop- 
ping in which the best eighty or 
ninety per cent of the field is in nurs- 
ery stock, while the sharp and irreg- 
ular corners remain in sod. 

Nor has the tool of companion 
cover been neglected in the Mount 
Arbor plan. With the best rotation, 
with the most complete contour pat- 
tern, wind and water still can exact a 
heavy toll from soil that is laid bare 
the year around. A suitable com- 
panion cover of oats or buckwheat 
sowed between the nursery rows in 
late summer can plug two-thirds of 
this 12-month gap in soil cover. Buck- 
wheat seeded with the last cultivation 
in mid-August provides substantial 
cover by September 1. The first frost 
kills the plants, but the tops remain 
as a light mulch until the first cul- 
tivation the following spring, about 
May 10. Oats are handled similarly, 
although they do not kill until the 
hard freezes of winter. In selecting 
a winter cover, it is important that 
it be one which will winterkill. The 
story is told of one large nursery 
that hit upon the idea of using rye 
and seeded it lavishly on several 
hundred acres one fall. The next 
spring several thousand dollars were 
spent to hoe it out of the rows. 

The Mount Arbor Nurseries are 
making sure of their seed supply of 
buckwheat by growing their own in 
a field where it may be combined. 

How about summer cover? The 
remaining third of the year, when 
the soil surface is not protected by 
buckwheat or oat trash, is one when 
heavy thundershowers may cause 
severe soil loss. The answer to sum- 
mer cover appears to be some form 


of stubble-mulch tillage. Stubble- 











Buckwheat or oats seeded with the last cultivation makes fine winter cover and gives 
some protection for about eight months of the year. With terraces and rows on the con- 


tour the wattle dams will be unnecessary. 
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mulch tillage, which permits cultiva- 
tion but leaves the protective trash 
on the soil surface, has been satis- 
factory with farm crops in Nebraska 
and elswhere, but still contains some 
kinks in its application and has fallen 
down when tried under some con- 
ditions. At Mount Arbor, various 
cultivating tools will be tested to de- 
termine their applicability to stubble- 
mulch cultivation under nursery con- 
ditions. 

Wind erosion in the Shenandoah 
area has been particularly trouble- 
some during the past few years, and 
a system of windbreaks is now being 
developed at Mount Arbor to supple- 
ment the soil-restoring and ground- 
cover measures. In the 100-acre irri- 
gated area, snow fences fastened to 
the overhead sprinkler supports will 
provide maximum protection with 
minimum interference with opera- 
tions. In the outlying fields wind- 
breaks will be integrated with blocks 
of nursery stock to afford protection 
without wasting valuable space. For 
example, rows of Lombardy poplar 
in production will be located to serve 
as windbreaks also. The same will 
apply to certain conifers which will 
be closely spaced and thinned as 
they increase in size. 

While it is vital to conserve rain- 
fall on the hillsides, it is necessary 
to remove surplus water from the 
nursery bottom lands. Drainage sys- 
tems which change fertile level 
lands from potentially productive to 
actively productive are receiving 
much attention in land-use programs. 
Mount Arbor men and Soil Conser- 
vation Service engineers went to 
work on the drainage system of the 
extensive nursery bottom lands and 
thereby reduced the flooding hazard. 

A word should be said about the 
chemical fertilization and amendment 
program at Mount Arbor.: Actually, 
with the rotation program in effect, 
the use of fertilizers and amendments 
is a secondary matter. One basic fact 
will help explain why nursery stock 
is not, generally speaking, a heavy 
feeder of mineral nutrients. The 
fiber and wood produced in tree and 
shrub growth are largely carbonace- 
ous—produced from water and air; 
food production, on the other hand, 
involves the synthesis of greater 
amounts of protein, which require 
much more in the way of mineral 
salts. A chemical survey of the 
Mount Arbor soils revealed a con- 
sistently high to moderately high 
level of available phosphorus. The 
potash level of these soils is known 
to be satisfactory, and an adequate 
nitrogen supply will be assured by 
the rotation program. 

The surface soil of the Mount 
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Arbor farms runs slightly to moder- 
ately acid, which is good for most 
kinds of nursery stock. As a matter 
of fact, the rotation program has 
been arranged to avoid heavy appli- 
cations of limestone which would 
neutralize the surface soil. Alfalfa 
and brome grass demand lime, but 
by drilling 500 pounds of fine lime 
per acre directly with the seeds, the 
usual practice of applying two to 
three tons of coarse lime is avoided. 
Because a high level of phosphorus 
is required for best brome grass- 
alfalfa growth and because high 
phosphorus availability is, at any 
rate, good insurance for high food 
reserve in nursery stock tissue, 150 
pounds of forty-five per cent super- 
phosphate will also be drilled with 
the brome grass-alfalfa seeding. 

Unusually heavy phosphate appli- 
cation—500 pounds of forty-five per 
cent superphosphate—will be made 
in conifer seedbeds, as it has been 
demonstrated that an especially high 
level of phosphorus is vital to conifer 
seedlings where the right kind of soil 
mycorhiza might not be present. In 
some cases acidifiers—sulphur, alumi- 
num sulphate, ferrous sulphate—will 
be used for plants requiring a defi- 
nitely acid soil, such as seedlings and 
young transplants of certain conifers. 

The principal objective at Mount 
Arbor, however, is to try to fit the 
crop to the soil rather than remake 
the soil to fit the crop. 





SOIL ORGANIC MATTER. 


In the effort to produce larger 
crops, growers are likely to exhaust 
the fertility of their soils unless they 
at least maintain the organic matter 
content. 

Fortunately, supplies of liming ma- 
terials and of most kinds of fertilizer 








These furrow slices in a brome grass sod show how the fibrous roots bind the soil 
particles together. Other perennial grasses have a similar effect, but brome grass is 


outstanding. 


will probably be adequate or nearly 
adequate to meet the heavy demands 
of the war production program. 
However, in order to get the most 
out of the fertilizers that are used 
it is necessary to have a fair supply 
of organic matter in the soil, states 
a recent article in the Fertilizer 
Review. 

In the south organic matter can 
be supplied by growing more winter 
legumes—Austrian peas, vetch and 
crimson clover; more summer legumes 
—cowpeas, velvet beans, soybeans, 
peanuts and, in the deep south, crota- 
laria and sesbania; more kudzu and 
Lespedeza_ sericea, especially on 
eroded land; more lespedeza, com- 
mon and Korean, and more clover 
in pastures. 

In the north organic matter can be 
provided by plowing under more 








The life of this peach orchard will not be limited by the time required to wash away 


the topsoil. 
of contour disk cultivation. 


The trees are set on the ridge of a plow-built terrace and have the benefit 
The space between rows is in a soybean-Sudan grass cover. 


clover, sweet clover, alfalfa and soy- 
beans. These legumes provide or- 
ganic matter rich in nitrogen and 
will, therefore, aid greatly in meeting 
the total nitrogen needs. 

But because of practical limitations 
in growing legumes in some cases, 
nonlegume cover and green manure 
crops, such as rye, rye grass, millet, 
Sudan grass and sorghum, have a 
place also. They take up nitrogen 
and other available plant foods left 
in the soil from previously fertilized 
crops and, when plowed under, decay 
and release these plant foods for use 
by the next crop. 

Organic matter performs many 
functions in the soil, but at least the 
following have much practical sig- 
nificance: It tends to create and 
maintain good soil structure, making 
both heavy soils and light sandy soils 
more like loams. It supplies energy- 
producing food for soil bacteria. It 
makes or keeps some of the plant 
foods, especially phosphorus, more 
available than they otherwise would 
be. 

And, most important of all per- 
haps, it serves as a storehouse for 
nitrogen, for that fixed by legume 
bacteria, for that contained in crop 
residues and green manure crops 
and for that naturally in the soil. 

Whatever crops are grown to pro- 
duce organic matter must be supplied 
with adequate quantities of the right 
plant foods if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained, but any fertilizer used 
in the production of organic matter 
is used over again by the succeeding 
crop and, in addition to that, the fer- 
tilizer applied to the next crop is 
used more efficiently and with greater 
profit. 
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What’s New in War Control Orders 


AMEND BOX LUMBER ORDER. 


Through the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen and 
the cooperation of many representa- 
tives in Congress, order L-232, which 
prohibited the use of any kind of 
lumber for the making of containers 
for the shipment of ornamental 
shrubs and trees, -was amended effec- 
tive June 12. The amendment is an 
extended definition of what a wooden 
shipping container is for the purposes 
of the order. 

Under this amended definition a 
wooden shipping container “shall not 
include a container, made by a con- 
tainer user for his own use from waste 
material referred to as edgings, trim 
and off-fall, and excluded from the 
definition of lumber in order L*335, 
or from secondhand lumber, pro- 
vided it is not made in a box factory 
or wood-working establishment which 
sells its products to other users. Sec- 
ondhand lumber is lumber which has 
been previously used, as in building 
construction, or as dunnage in brac- 
ing, blocking or shoring, or in con- 
struction of shipping containers.” 

The definition of edging, trim and 
off-fall in order L-335 is limited to 
that less than three inches wide or 
less than four feet long. 

This amended definition will allow 
nurserymen to purchase and use those 
types of lumber which are available 
in some areas, at least, for the mak- 
ing of wooden shipping containers to 
ship ornamentals, provided the boxes 
are made by the user, according to 
Richard P. White, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen. 

The amended order does not per- 
mit nurserymen to use lumber cut 
on their own farms with their own 
mill, nor does it permit nurserymen 
to use lumber cut for them by small 
portable mills. Secretary White states 
that in such cases appeals should be 
made to the War Production Board, 
Containers Division, Washington 
25, D. C. Refer to order L-232, 
fully stating the situation and re- 
questing permission to proceed as 
previously. “A basic consideration 
which should appear in any such ap- 
peal is that the wood cut by you or 
for you would not be cut if you are 
not allowed to use it,” states Secretary 
White, and, further, that such wood 
as you use under your particular 
circumstance is not coming from, nor 
would it ever be included in, the 
commercial lumber inventory. 


TO CONTROL ALL LUMBER. 


The War Production Board has 
announced that, effective August 1, 
all lumber would be placed under 
strict controls that will affect not 
only the biggest industrial compa- 
nies, but also the householder need- 
ing a few boards for repairs. 

J. Philip Boyd, director of the 
lumber and lumber products division 
of the WPB, said that all but the 
smallest of the 37,000 sawmills in 
the nation would come under the 
order. 


The order establishes procedures 
under which sawmills will deliver 
lumber, how distributors will receive 
and deliver it and how consumers 
will receive it. Consumers are placed 
in four classes. depending on the 
amount of lumber they require. 

Under the order the largest indus- 
trial consumers are in one class, and 
smaller industrial consumers and 
those needing lumber for petroleum 
development, smelting, mining and 
authorized government construction 
are in a second class. These wi'l cer- 
tifv their needs to the WPR and re- 
ceive allotments each quarter. 

Farmers in a third class. will ob- 
tain lumber through procedures set 
up by the War Food Administration. 
In the fourth class will he all other 
consumers, who will be able to pur- 
chase the small quantities of lumber 
thev need without filing annlications 
or obtaining certification orders. 

Requirements for the third quarter 
of 1944, as originallv filed by claim- 
ant agencies and maior industrial 
consumers, exceeded the estimated 
sunnly by 1,500,000,000 board feet, 
WPB said. 





NEW MANPOWER ORDER. 


The order issued by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, to take effect 
July 1, seeks to control the employ- 
ment of men who may seek to leave 
present employment for new jobs. 
The primary purpose of the order 
seems to be to hold in war industry 
the men who are engaged there, so 
that the success of military and naval 
operations abroad will not lead to an 
inability to maintain supplies of war 
materials through lack of manpower. 
It is feared that military success 
will lead war workers to leave for 
their old civilian jobs, in order to 
get there first. 

Hence the commissioner's order 
requires that employers shall hire 


all male workers through the United 
States Employment Service “or by 
approved arrangements.” Exceptions 
are agricultural workers and employ- 
ers having less than eight employees. 
A man can take a job on a farm or 
in a small establishment without of- 
ficial sanction. But if he seeks work 
elsewhere, he must register with the 
United States Employment Service, 
which can tell him what job to 
take. 

It is stated that hardships will 
be avoided by the creation of man- 
power priorities committees in all 
areas of labor shortage with au- 
thority to determine which industries 
are entitled to labor priorities. Thus 
it is hoped that the new order will 
be adapted to local community needs. 

A worker may be referred to other 
than essential jobs only when the 
worker is not needed for any es- 
sential jobs in the area, when the 
worker is not able to accept essential 
jobs outside the area, or when there 
is undue hardship, special emergency 
circumstances or other good cause 
which prevents the acceptance of an 
essential job. 





ORDER ARSENICALS EARLY. 


Farmers have been urged by the 
War Production Board to start pur- 
chasing their supplies of arsenical 
insecticides for the coming summer 
months. Uncertain transportation 
facilities, manpower and container 
shortages might delay last-minute 
orders and result in heavy damage 
to insect-infested crops, WPB ex- 
plained. 

The shortage of containers is one 
of the most pressing problems fac- 
ing the arsenical insecticides indus- 
try today and one that will become 
more serious in the future, the mem- 
bers of the arsenical insecticides in- 
dustry advisory committee were told 
by WPB at a recent meeting. 

Industry representatives pointed 
out that reuse of containers, strongly 
urged by WPB as a conservation 
measure, is not feasible for the bulk 
packaging of agricultural arsenical 
insecticides because of the poisonous 
nature of the material. 





FRED HERBST, of Herbst Bros., 
New York, was in Chicago for the 
meeting of the American Seed Trade 
Association, June 19 and 20. Also 
in town for the event was C. R. 
Root, of the Colorado Seed Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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Unusual Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 


While I mention only plants I 
know intimately from my own ex- 
perience, I may tell you that we have 
almost 4,000 species and varieties of 
plants at our Masonic Homes at 
Elizabethtown, Pa. Much of the 
plant material there was grown from 
seeds, cuttings or grafts right in our 
own greenhouses and frames. 

At the beginning of the alphabet, 
abies, the firs, are all, or most of 
them, really good trees. I remember 
the most magnificent Abies nordman- 
niana I ever saw were on the estate 
in Sweden where my father was a 
gardener. They were over 100 feet 
high, and their branches still swept 
the ground. There were mature trees 
over 100 years old that bore their 
big purplish cones quite regularly. 
As a boy, I used to practice with a 
22 rifle to knock off the cones at 
the top of these firs. Abies nord- 
manniana is a very hardy tree with 
dark green needles, I believe the 
darkest green of any evergreen. Un- 
derneath, the needles are, of course, 
white. 


We all know the common Christ- 
mas tree that is shipped to us from 
Maine and Canada, the balsam fir. 
Even with us it grows well. Do you 
also know its dwarf form, Abies bal- 
samea hudsonia? This is a wonderful 
tree where a small specimen is 
wanted. It has shorter needles than 
the species and is somewhat lighter 
in color than nordmanniana, but it is 
still rather dark. The growth is not 
more than one and one-half to two 
inches a year, and it makes a broad 
flat-topped tree. Our plant is at least 
35 or 40 years old and not more than 
thirty inches high and three and one- 
half feet in diameter. It is a real 
gem. It must be propagated by 
grafting on balsamea. 


We also have some other taller- 
growing abies worth mentioning. 
One of the best is A. lasiocarpa ari- 
zonica, the corkbark fir. This com- 
mon name is given it on account of 
the loose spongy bark on stems and 
branches, but it is not really corky 
like the sweet gum, cork elm or 
Euonymus alatus. This fir is of 
pyramidal growth, steel-blue and ten 
times finer and better than the ordi- 
nary blue spruce. It is a real aristo- 
crat and well worth planting where 
you can use a prominent tree with a 
formal pyramidal outline. 

Another fir that looks a little simi- 
lar to the last-mentioned is Abies 
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nobilis glauca or, as Standardized 
Plant Names now wants it, 
procera glauca, the noble fir. It is 
indeed a noble tree. It is a pyramidal 
tree, too, but not so symmetrical as 
arizonica. It is often irregular, with 
secondary leaders. These, however, 
never rival the main leader. We 
have a number of these trees that 
are mature enough to bear cones, 
and let me tell you it is a thrill to 
see the big cones develop into ma- 
turity, six to eight inches long, pur- 
ple in color. Unfortunately, they do 
not fall whole, but the scales and 
the seeds fall off and leave only the 
main stem of the cone on the tree. 
Our trees bear cones, but they are 
not old enough to grow viable seeds. 
In spring, the male flowers are also 
attractive. 

Abies nobilis is difficult to grow 
from seeds. I once had over 100 
seedlings and kept them in pots for 
two years, but lost one after another. 
They seered to resent overhead 
watering. Then I planted them out, 
and they kept on dying. Finally I 
had one plant left of the 100 or 
more I had in the beginning. The 
noble fi: ts equally hard to grow from 





grafts, especially if you do not get a 
good scion. After they are 3 or 4 
years old your troubles are over, but 
you may not have many left if you 
have the same luck as I had. 

Another genus in which I am 
much interested is cedrus, or the true 
cedars. These include the Atlas 
cedar, Cedrus atlantica; the cedar 
of Lebanon, Cedrus libani, and the 
Himalayan cedar, Cedrus deodara, 
with all their forms and varieties. 

Of Cedrus atlantica the form 
glauca is the most common. This 
tree is a straggly grower for the first 
few years, but it later grows into a 
beautiful and symmetrical evergreen. 
The color is, as the name suggests, 
blue and it is a good steel-blue with 
a deeper luster than the blue spruce. 
It is easy to graft, and you may well 
get 100 per cent strike and, further- 
more, you may raise them all, accord- 
ing to my experience. As a mature 
specimen, it is a most striking tree, 
but, in spite of its beauty, not often 
planted. It has one drawback. It is 
rather hard to transplant in bigger 
sizes if not regularly transplanted in 
the nursery. 

{Continued on page 30.] 





View through the Pergola in Formal Garden at Masonic Homes, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





Coming Events 


SUMMER MEETINGS. 


July 11 to 13, American Association of 
Nurserymen, board of governors, Nether- 
land Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

July 14 and 15, West Virginia Nursery- 
men's Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarks- 
burg. 

August 2 and 3, Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association, Penn-Harris hotel, 
Harrisburg. . 

August 4, Michigan Association of 
Nurserymen, Hotel Vincent, Benton Har- 
bor. 

August 22 to 24, Texas Nurserymen’s 
Association, Rice hotel, Houston. 

August 31. New York Nurserymen’s 
Association, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

August 30 to September 1, National 
Shade Tree Conference, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WEST VIRGINIA MEETING. 


The West Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association will meet at the Waldo 
hotel, Clarksburg, July 14 and 15, 
announces F. Waldo Craig, secretary. 





NEW YORK MEETING. 


August 31 has been set for the 
date of the summer meeting of 
the New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association, to be held at Cornell 
University, at Ithaca. This  state- 
wide organization includes the West- 
ern New York, Allied and Long 
Island nurserymen’s associations. A 
paid-up membership in one of the 
groups automatically carries with it 
membership in the state organization. 
Dues are $10 a year. According to 
geographical location, dues and appli- 
cations are sent to one of the fol- 
lowing: A. L. Syneseal, Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y., (West- 
ern group) all counties west of but 
not including Essex, Hamilton, Herk- 
imer, Otsego and Delaware; William 
Godding, Poughkeepsie Nurseries, 
Box 1178, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
(Allied. group) all counties east of 
and including Essex, Hamilton, 
Herkimer, Otsego and Delaware; 
and C. Van Bourgondien, East 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., Long Island 
group (Long Island). 

Immediate recognition of the 
newly formed state-wide association 
and the added strength in this union 
of the three associations is evidenced 
in a recent appropriation of $15,000 
for nursery research at Cornell Uni- 
versity. This was made available 
April 1 by the state of New York 
through the state agricultural ex- 
periment station, “to conduct re- 
search investigations in connection 
with propagation and development 


of nursery stock, including the breed- 
ing of new fruit varieties, storage, 
handling and propagation of more 
vigorous rootstocks.” 

Members of the association receive 
“New York Nursery Notes,” a 
mimeographed bulletin of several 
pages about association affairs and 
items of particular concern to New 
York nurserymen. This is edited by 
Dr. H. B. Tukey, chief in research 
at the experiment station at Geneva. 





PLAN TEXAS PROGRAM. 
On the call of J. B. Baker, Jr., 


president of the Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, the executive com- 
mittee met at Houston, June 23, at 
the Rice hotel, to complete plans 
for the annual convention of the 
association, 

The session was called to order in 
the early afternoon and lasted 
through the day. The members of 
the local planning committee met 
at the session to confer on plans 
for the program and entertainment. 

It was definitely decided to hold 
the convention August 22 to 24, be- 
ginning the meeting on a Tuesday 
and ending on Thursday, as the Rice 
hotel would be better able to accom- 
modate the convention on that date. 

While the advisability of holding 
the convention this year was dis- 
cussed, because of the curtailment 
of travel and occupancy of hotel 
space during wartime, it was deemed 
necessary to hold the meeting in or- 
der to transact the important busi- 
ness items to be presented this year. 
The nurserymen felt that, so long 
as the national convention was post- 
poned, it was the more important to 
have the state meeting. 

Information was received by the 
directors that Richard P. White, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, will be 
able to attend the Texas convention 
this year. 

Another guest expected to attend 
is F. R. Kilner, editor of the Ameri- 
can Nurseryman, Chicago, IIl., who 
likewise plans to make the trip. 

The details of the program will be 
announced through the press in the 
near future, but Texas nurserymen 
are urged early to make plans to at- 
tend this year’s convention. 

In addition to the report to be 
made by Secretary White for the 
A. A. N. and a talk by Mr. Kilner, 
the program will include a report 
of the Texas highway department on 
memorial tree plantings, a report 
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on the social security tax problems 
of nurserymen and a further talk on 
“High-lights of Nursery Business.” 
The local arrangements committee 
is making plans to extend the wel- 
come of Houston to ail nurserymen 
who attend. Make hotel reservations 
early at the Rice hotel, or with the 
local arrangements committee. New 
members are invited into the associa- 
tion; make applications now to Sec- 
retary Jesse Breedlove, Tyler, Tex., 
or come to the convention and take 
out membership there. 
Wilma Gunter, 
Publicity Committee. 





NATIONAL SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE. 


The twentieth annual convention 
of the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence will be held at the Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., August 30, 31 
and September 1. Plans are now un- 
der way for the development of an 
outstanding wartime conference. 

At a meeting in May the local mem- 
bers, meeting with the secretary, ap- 
pointed W. P. Morrow, of Sewickley, 
Pa., as the chairman of the twentieth 
conference. Committees were tenta- 
tively set up. 

This is the second wartime confer 
ence, the first being in Chicago two 
years ago. After a lapse of one year, 
the executive committee felt that 
every effort should be made to hold a 
conference in 1944. Consequently, 
although somewhat delayed, plans are 
now going ahead for the twentieth 
conference. 

The tentative program calls for a 
meeting of the board of governors, 
Wednesday morning, August 30, 
followed by an open meeting spon- 
sored by the National Arborists’ As- 
sociation. After the formal opening 
in the afternoon, the time will be 
devoted to discussions of emergency 
arboricultural practices and postwar 
conditions and plans. 

Discussions for August 31 will con 
cern such topics as insecticides and 
fungicides for the postwar period, 
maintenance programs for fruit trees, 
city ordinances and specifications reg 
ulating planting and maintenance of 
plant materials on public streets and 
parkways, new methods of fertiliza- 
tion and possibly a discussion of the 
arborists’ part in postwar park devel 
opment. 

The evening will be devoted to the 
usual banquet and entertainment. 

The program for September 1 will 
include a panel discussion of a num- 
ber of interesting subjects and the 
usual business meeting. 
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ORDER SEEDS 
EARLY 


Correspondence with Collectors of Tree, 
Shrub and Perennial Seeds Invited. 


READY NOW: — 
Per 14 lb. Per lb. 
Acer rubrum $0.45 $1.50 
Ulmus americana ; 1.50 
Ulmus pumila : 2.50 


READY SOON: — 


Prunus avium, Mazzard Cherry 
Prunus cerasifera 

Prunus mahaleb 

Prunus tomentosa 


Domestic Apple and Bartlett Pear Seed 
Ask for prices on quantities. 





Some copies still available 


“Improved Practices in Propagation by Seed” 


By L. C. Chadwick 
25c per copy, postpaid 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren Street NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
































AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


CHARLIE CHESTNUT 


I try not to interfere with Emil’s 
personal affairs, that is, his daily life. 
It is enough trouble to work along 
with him every day in the office with- 
out messing into his arguments with 
Emma, his wife. He is not what you 
would call an unbearable husband, 
but for one thing, he thinks that har- 
mony is a sign of anemia and a good 
snappy argument winding up in a 
few harsh words is just a part of a 
day’s work. They have been at it so 
long that it has become a part of his 
way of living. Like the incident of 
the kitchen range, which came to a 
head one morning in the office last 
spring. 

For the last six or eight years the 
question of the stove has been a fre- 
quent and periodical point of diffi- 
culty. If I have heard her once, I 
have heard her a dozen times jump- 
ing on Emil about that stove. It was 
rusty and warped and worn out. 

Emil’s Mrs. came over to the office 
one morning to get her mail. It was 
a morning early in March, a cold 
rainy day when you couldn't do any- 
thing outside, and me and Emil was 
just sitting around waiting for some- 
thing to happen. 

“Emil,” she says, “this is the last 
time I am going to tell you about 
that kitchen range. The whole back 
side fell off this morning. It’s all 
rusted away, and the grates are worn 
out, and every time I bake bread it 
is covered with rust that falls down 
in the oven. Either you go down 
right now to the ration board and get 
a new stove, or I'll take charge of it 
myself.” 

“I told you this morning I seen 
Morse on the street yesterday, and 
he says the ration board ain't giving 
out any new stoves. We've got an 
oil stove, that is all you need till 
after the war is over. There ain't 
nothing you can do about it,” says 
Emil. 

“That stove was an old worn out 
second-hand stove when we got it 
the first week we was married over 
thirty years ago. Stoves wear out 
like everything else, and I ain't going 
to put up with it any longer.” 
With that parting announcement she 
slammed the door and started back 
to the house. 

“My mother used to cook over an 
open fire and she thought nothing of 
it. Now they got to have new 
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stuff. If I was to run into a good 
second hand stove, I might get it, 
but I ain't putting out anything for 
a new stove, that’s for sure,” says 
Emil. 

“Couldn't we kind of tinker up 
that stove a little this morning,” I 
says. “We ain't busy. Maybe we 
can fix it up so it will hold together 
a while longer.” 

“It ain't no use, Charlie. It’s all 
rusted out. I don’t know what she 
wants an old kitchen range for any- 
way, always fussing with the wood 
when she has got a good oil stove, 
good enough for anybody. Let's get 
on downtown. I want to go to the 
barber shop and the bank, and while 
I’m doing that you can go over to the 
blacksmith shop and get some han- 
dles put in them broken spades.” 


When we parked in front of the 
barber shop, there were several peo- 
ple gathered around Steamboat Ful- 
ton’s Tavern. Steamboat was paint- 
ing a blue stripe across the front of 
his building. He was using bright 
blue paint and making a stripe about 
two inches wide. In fact, he had one 
stripe already done and had just fin- 
ished another stripe half way across 
when he got down off the ladder. 

“You ain't going to leave that 
stripe that way, are you Steamboat?” 
somebody asked. 

“Here’s the way it is,” says Steam- 
boat. “That one stripe is for one Jap 
plane for sure and the half stripe is 
a probable plane. They ain't sure if 
Fuzzy got it or not,” says Steamboat. 

This was all news to Emil, so 
he horned into the conversation. 





with one of our men at the hotel. 


Flowering Trees and Shade Trees. 


4400 Reading Road, 


-- INVITATION-- 


We cordially invite you to visit our Nurseries while in Cincinnati. Trans- 
portation can be arranged by phoning our office, or by making arrangements 


TAXUS 


Medium and large sizes in the following varieties: 
Cuspidata, Capitata, Hicksi and Brevifolia. 
We also have a large assortment of Taxus cuspidata sheared to perfect 
globes suitable for specimen plants in place of Boxwood. 


JUNIPER PFITZERIANA, CANAERTI and GLAUCA 
Good Supply 


In our Nurseries we have many varieties of rare and unusual Shrubs, 


THE W. A. NATORP COMPANY 


JE-1375-1376 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








TWITTY 





NURSERY 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


We invite you to see our stock of 


Arborvitaes, Junipers, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Flowering Shrubs. 
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Lotsof 10 100 
Each Each 





BIRCH 
Cut-Leaf Weeping (Betula alba laciniata 
pendula) 

Se Ge WN D ccccccccccesecs $2.50 $2.35 
2.35 2.10 
1.75 1.60 
.-. 1.50 8 1.35 
6 Ob F Gin Gh aecovevccestecs 1.250 =«=«1.15 

Canoe or Paper (Betula papyrifera) 
G CO FT Gb.n BE. cocccccccccecces 1.06 -90 


European White (Betula alba) 














TD GD BO Gen BR. ccccccccccecs 1.40 8 1.25 
SB OO 80 GE.. BR. cccccccccccece 1.10 81.00 
Dts Ph Séistesceeucnees 80 -15 
6 OO © Be, BR. ccccccccscceses 55 50 
@ 00 B Bbig BRe ccccccccccccces 45 40 
S OO 6 Bho Bho ccccscccccccscs -35 30 


Young’s Weeping (Betula alba youngi) 
Head irregular, branches drooping, dwarf 
growth. Suitable for pools and er 








Toa ieee panei 65 6-60 


CHERRY, FLOWERING 
Amanogawa, light pink, pyramidal growth. 
Kwanzan, double, dark rose-pink. 
Mount Fuji, double, pure white blossoms in 
drooping clusters. 
Naden, double, deep pink. 
Paul Wohlert, semidouble, deep pink, fra- 
grant. 
Shiro-fugen, double, pink bud, white blos- 
soms. Latest to bloom. 
Yoshino, single, pale pink, large fast grower, 











CRAB APPLE, FLOWERING 

Atrosanguinea (Carmine Crab) 
Single carmine blossoms, glossy green 
foliage. 

Eley (Purpurea eleyi) 
Single, dark pink flowers, showy fruits. 
Red foliage in spring. 

Floribunda (Japanese flowering) 
Pink buds, rosy-white flowers, small yel- 
low fruit, green foliage. 

Floribunda purpurea (Purple Crab) 
Same as Floribunda except more reddish 
foliage. 

Hopa (Red-flowering Crab) 
Rose-pink flowers, red fruit, bronze- 
green foliage. One of the very desirable 
varieties. 

Niedzwetskyana (Redvein Crab) 
Large, deep-pink flowers; red bark, folli- 
age and fruit. 

Red Silver 
Cut-leaved silver and red foliage; showy 
red fruit. 

Scheideckeri 
Large deep pink flowers, yellow fruit, 
green foliage. 


© GPS Gee Oe ecevescccceavcce 80 -75 
OO ks EN 6c ecencccscaeens 65 -60 
GOOG Beis TM cccnccecesccvece 55 -50 


ELM, Chinese (Ulmus pumila) 
8 to 10 ft., 1 to 1%-in., trans. .85 -80 
6 to 8 ft., % to l-in., trans... .70 65 
5 to 6 ft., % to %-in., trans. . .55 -50 


LINDEN 
American (Tilia americana) 
© OD Be Sis GR coccccceccoces 1.25 
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Tomentosa (Tilia argentea) 
Silver-leaved Linden. 


B OO 26 £0... BE. coccccccccccss 1.90 1.75 
6 Gd BS Bb DR csccccccccccoss 1.50 
S 00 6 Bin BE evcoccvcscsceve 1.35 
7 to 8 ft., whips 1.10 
6 to 7 ft., whips .. -90 
5 to 6 ft., whips 80 





MIL 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorpeorators. 


Pyramidal Norway Maple. 


ORNAMENTAL AnD SHADE TREES 


FOR FALL, 1944, AND SPRING, 1945 


SHIPPING. We have access to the Union Pacific and Northern Pacific railroads for making eastern shipments through- 
out the season. We use combination or pool cars with stop-over for distribution at points in the east and midwest at 
carlot rates. Refrigerator cars are always used and with Carrier’s Protective Service in extremely cold weather. 

MAPLE 
















Pyramidal Norway Maple planted along a 
boulevard. The trees shown in the above pic- 
ture were pruned up from the ground. How- 
ever, for most purposes they make more de- 
sirable specimens by allowing the branches 
to grow from the ground up, which they nat- 
urally do. All listed below are unpruned. 





Lotsof 10 

HAWTHORN (Crataegus) Each 
Cordata, Washington Hawthorn 

6 to 7 ft., br., headed 30 ins. .$1.25 

6 to 6 ft., br., headed 30 ins. . 1.10 

4 to 5 ft., br., headed 30 ins. . .90 

3 to 4 ft., br., headed 30 ins. . .80 


5 to 6 ft., br., headed 30 ins. . 1.10 
4 to 5 ft., br., headed 30 ins. . .90 
Paul’s Scarlet 
6 to 7 ft., br., headed 30 ins. . 1.25 
5 to 6 ft., br., headed 30 ins. . 1.10 
4 to 5 ft., br., headed 30ins.. .90 
3 to 4 ft., br., headed 30 ins. . .75 
Locust 
Globe or Umbrella 


100 
Each 


$1.10 
1.00 
85 
15 


1.00 
85 


1,10 
1.00 


-70 


Used extensively for formal or street 
planting. Has attractive lacy foliage 


forming compact globe-shaped 
Rapid growing. 
6 ft. stems, No. 1 budded 


1.65 


No. 1 grade, budded heads. 
4-£t. StOMS 2... cece cccscccees 1.65 
MOUNTAIN ASH 
uropean (Sorbus aucuparia) 
10 to 12 ft., Dr. .....seeeeees 40 
8 to 10 ft, Br. ...ccecceceees 1.10 
6 CO 8 fb. BE. cccccccccsceces 
Oak-Leaf (Sorbus quercifolia) 
10 to 12 ft., dr. 40 
8 to 10 ft., br. .. , 
6 to 8 £E., BE. wcccccccccccces 
a OD 6 Bbw Be cccccccecccceos -80 


cinalis Rubra. 
Double, bright crimson. 
3 to 65 eyes, divisions ........ 25 
PLANE TREE (Platanus orientalis) 





ON NURSE 


Established 1878. 








tops. 


1.50 


ps os 
sae 


RY 


85 PLUM, ORNAMENTAL (Prunus) 
7 Blireiana,. 


19 















Pyramidal Norway (Acer platanoides 

ascendens) 
This new valuable maple, besides being 
“a streamlined tree for city planting,” 
is useful as an accent plant, background 
or for screen purposes and longer-lived 
than poplars. It was mentioned by Dr. 
L. C. Chadwick in “Compiling a New 
Nursery List” as one of the best maples 
having a narrow, upright habit of growth. 
It has a distinct Norway Maple foliage. 

Lots of 10 100 

Ea 


















































to 10 ft., well br. 
OP tks Se EE kceeucceecs x . 
to 9 ft., 2-yr., medium br. .. 1.75 1.65 


AAINDA®W 


to 8 ft., 2-yr., medium br. .. 1.50 1.40 
to 7 ft., 2-yr., medium br. .. 1.40 1.25 
to 6 ft., 2-yr., medium br. .. 1.25 1.10 








Norway (Acer platanoides) 
l-yr. whips, 3-yr. roots all once trans- 
planted. 100 to 250to 1000 to 2500 to 
250 1000 2500 5000 




























Each Each Each Each 
8 to 9 ft. .$0.55  $0.52% $0.50 $0.45 
Ttos ft... 50 A7% 45 40 
6to7ft.. 47% 45 A2K%R 37% 
5to6ft.. .35 32 .30 27% 
4to5ft.. .30 27% «.25 22% 
3 to 4 ft 25 22% «2.20 17% 


Natural Branched Norway 
Center leader is left intact and about 
6% ft. from the ground up to the first 
branches. 


















Lots of 10 100 
Ea 








12 to 14 ft., 1% to 2-in....... $2.00 $1.75 
10 to 12 ft., 1% to 1%-in..... 1.95 1.50 
10 to 12 ft., 1 to 1%-in....... 1.50 1.25 


Headed Branched Norway 
About 5% ft. from the ground up to the 
first branches. 
8 to 10 ft., 1 to 1%-in........ 1.50 1.25 
6 Ge 6 G.. & OD ReGen cccccces 1.15 1.00 
Low-headed Branched Norway 
About 4% ft. from the ground up to the 
first branches. 













8 to 10 ft., 1 to 1%-im........ 1.15 1.00 
S 00 BS Bee BH OS BeGRiccccccess 1.00 85 
5 to 6 ft., % to %-in...... . 85 75 






250 or more at 10 per cent less 
than 100 rates. 
Red (Acer rubrum) 
Seedlings cut back to the ground the sec- 
ond year after transplanted, making 3-yr. 
roots from seed, and 1-yr. tops. 










6 to 8 ft., br. 25 1.10 
5 to 6 ft., br. 1.00 -90 
7 to 8 ft., whips 90 85 
6 to 7 ft., whips -80 -75 
5 to 6 ft., whips -70 65 









© OD © Oi, GD cccccccccces -60 -55 
Special Budded Strain of Acer rubrum, 
having a more uniform growth and bril- 
liant red foliage. 








PL A eee 1.50 1.35 
ft it  eeereenees 125 8 1.15 
£ Ut = — “Pathe 1.10 1.00 
2 OD F Mis Ce Scoccccccecs 1.00 90 
SS SE. tues ys-0eeue 85 -75 
Oe ee SD ieacncevesas 15 65 







Reddish-purple foliage; large double 
pink, unusually fragrant flowers. 










S UD FT Ges OE coccccesccésece 70 -65 

Sk Th wandenseéasoewe -60 -55 

oe a ks Ml sececdnes<eanee 50 45 

Se Os ED accccccnenes 50 45 

C.2> @ Ge WED eccccesceses 40 35 
Cistena. 






Hanson's Purple-leaf Plum. Medium 
grower, rich dark purple foliage, single 
pink flowers. Hardy. 







S OD © Gen BR ccccccccccccces 55 -50 
© OP © On UD eee eeseccedunns 50 45 
S OD B Oke Wb ccosenccenccene 45 40 
© OS @ Bie Wee accesecesesne 45 
S OD © i, Wee cocesconcees 45 40 
DOO Bie De Secs ceeess 40 35 
Newport, 

Hardy upright grower, purple foliage 
with red tips. 

S Ge F Oe Gb S6eececndecucec -70 65 
SB Od © 8b, BR. ccccvcccccccces -60 55 
© GD © Gis Gee ccoccccesces .50 45 
6 Ge S Genp WEED cccccccesecce 40 35 

Thundercloud. 

Strong upright growth with deep purple 
foliage. 

6 te F Gb, Bho ccccccccccscecs .70 -65 
B Qe 6 Bb, BR. ccccscccccccecs .60 55 
6 Od 6 b., WIRD coccccccsecs 50 45 
4 to 5 ft., whips ............ 40 35 
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“What's the idea of all the fancy 
decorations, Steamboat?” says Emil. 

“Ain't you heard about the prom- 
ise I made with my bartender, Fuzzy 
Meiers, when he was drafted into the 
Army? Right here in the bar it was, 
one Ladies’ Day. I says to Fuzzy, 
‘Fuzzy,’ I says, ‘For every Jap plane 
you bring down I'll paint a wide blue 
stripe across the front of the build- 
ing.” Now the report has come in 
showing Fuzzy has downed one plane 
for sure and another probable, al- 
though they ain’t for sure on that, 
so I am giving him credit for one 
and a half.” 

With that announcement he went 
back inside and the crowd drifted 
away, so, as long as we were right 
there in front of Steamboat’s place, 
me and Emil decided to go in and 
take off the chill. Emil went and sat 
on one of the stools at the end of 
the bar, unbuttoned his sheepskin 
coat and pushed his hunting cap back 
on his head. 

“Steamboat,” says Emil, “you 
should consider yourself lucky that 
you ain’t in the nursery business. 
Like today is a total loss for me, and 
you get customers, rain or shine, and 
you don’t have to go out in the cold 
and the mud. The mud is the worst 
of all, the mud and the cold and the 
rain. Give us a couple of beers, 
Steamboat.” 

Steamboat is a good bartender. He 
don’t start any arguments with the 
customers and don’t horn in on the 
conversation unless he is asked. 

“Looks to me, Emil, like you got 
something on your mind. True or 
false, like they say on the radio?” 
says Steamboat. “Guess I'd better 
get my sign out in the window. To- 
day is Ladies’ Day, you know, Emil,” 
he says. He walked up to the front 
window with an old faded sign 
which read, “Ladies’ Day Special.” 

Ladies’ Day is an institution in 
Riverbend at Steamboat’s place. So 
long as I can remember there never 
was a lady set foot in his bar and 
probably no lady would ever be seen 
there, but that don’t make no differ- 
ence to Steamboat. Friday has been 
Ladies’ Day ever since he started 
in business and he always has some- 
thing special for the customers. 


“What's the Ladies’ Day Special 
for today, Steamboat?” I says. 

“Today I got pig shanks and sauer- 
kraut—all you can eat for 10c. It 
will be ready in about twenty min- 
utes if you boys can wait,” says 
Steamboat. 

“Pig shanks!” says Emil. “That's 
my favorite dish, Steamboat. We'll 
sure stay and have a dish of that.” 

“Remember the last time you got 


bogged down with pig shanks at the 
convention,” I says. “You had bet- 
ter go mighty easy on that.” 

“That wasn’t the pig shanks,” says 
Emil, “They didn’t know how to 
cook shanks in that place. Steamboat 
has really got the hang of making 
them so I can eat all I can hold.” 

“How did you ever start the idea 
of Ladies’ Day, Steamboat?” I says. 

“T didn’t start it, Charlie. It started 
out as a joke at first. Somebody stole 
the sign out of the bowling alley in 
Lake Park years ago soon after I had 
opened this place up, and then one 
night when there was quite a crowd 
here, they slipped that sign in the 
front window and it made quite a 
little point for kidding among me 
and the customers. I never let on 
that I didn’t put it there myself, so I 
put the sign in the window every 
Friday just for the fun of it, and then 
I took the notion of having some- 
thing special every Friday like today 
I have shanks. Last week I had bull- 
heads and next Friday maybe I'll 
have turtle soup. One of the boys 
promised to get me some turtles up 
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the river Sunday. It’s got so lots of 
my customers come in for dinner on 
Friday and sort of look forward to 
find out what I got for the special 
I sell twice as much beer on Friday 
as on Thursdays. It is the Ladies’ 
Day that does it.” 

“I been thinking, Steamboat, that 
I should have a Ladies’ Day at the 
nursery and have something specia! 
to give the customers,” says Emil. 

“Now you're cooking off the front 
burner,” says Steamboat. 

“Speaking of cooking, Steamboat, 
you got any idea where I could pick 
up a good second-hand cook stove? 
My wife is hounding the life out of 
me to get her a stove and the ration 
board ain't giving any orders for 
stoves according to what Morse told 
me the other day,” says Emil. 

“What kind of a stove were you 
looking for,” says Steamboat, “coal 
stove or wood burner, and do you 
want a big stove or a little one?” 

“Emma has got her mind set on a 
big stove. The one we got is four 
times too big, but that is the way she 
likes it. If I don’t dig up a stove 
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There Will Be a Heavy Demand 
for Annual Vegetable Plants 


AGAIN NEXT SPRING 


NOTHER chance for Nurserymen to use their 
facilities in a patriotic work and reap a fine 
profit at little cost and not much labor! 

Again next spring, thousands of nurserymen and flo- 
rists will cash in on this heavy demand—and the best 
gardeners come to you. Use the best seeds that grow 
—we’'ll be glad to tell you the most popular varieties, 
both vegetables and flowers. 
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Big-Selling 
Specials: 


BURPEE’S TAMPALA 


Sensation of 1944—Grown by more gardeners this 
summer than any other new vegetable in all history! 
Better than spinach. 


BURPEE’S JUBILEE TOMATO 


The amazing Orange Tomato all America has been 
asking for at plant growers this spring—many could 
not supply it! Even more will want it next spring. 


















You'll want 
the 1945 
All-America 
Winner: 


BURPEE’S FLASH MARIGOLD 


Earliest of all marigolds—and con- 
tinues to bloom all season till frost. 
Wonderful for beds, borders, and 
massed color. Vivid red, bronze 
and some yellow; 134 ins. across. 
Plants grow 18 ins. tall. 


Send Postcard Today for a 
Burpee’s Wholesale Catalogue Burpee’s Flash Marigold 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. Seed Growers Clinton, Iowa 
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somewhere, she is going to make life 
miserable for me.” 

Steamboat went out into the back 
room and came in with the announce- 
ment that the shanks was almost 
ready, so Emil unbuttoned his vest, 
took off his sheepskin and made 
ready to lay into a big meal. “Is it all 
you can eat for 10c, Steamboat?” 
Emil inquired to make sure. 

“That's right, Emil, all you can 
eat.” 

For one who has difficulty with his 
stomach, Emil certainly gave himself 
a good punishment—a dozen and a 
half steins of beer and three big 
plates of pork shanks until he was 
unable to hold anymore. 

“Well, Charlie,” he says, “let's go 
out and see if we can pick up a sec- 
ond-hand stove. I ain't got the heart 
to face Emma without making a pass 
at it. Maybe we can run over to 
Lake Park and look in some of the 
second-hand stores there.” 

“I have been thinking,” says 
Steamboat, “maybe you would like 
to have this old range that I got sit- 
ting here in the back room. I never 
use it as I do all my cooking on the 
gas burner, but here is a regular res- 
taurant range. It is kind of on the 
big side, but that is what you said 
you wanted. Come out here and look 
it over.” 

Emil and I went back into the 
back room and there, pretty well cov- 
ered with empty beer cases, cartons, 
newspapers and rubbish of one sort 
and another, was one of the largest 
cook stoves I have ever seen. We 
measured it, and it was seven feet 
long and four feet wide and looked 
to me like it would weigh at least a 
ton. It was covered with a good half 
inch of grease, but seemed to be in 
good condition. 

“How much do you want for this 
outfit, Steamboat? Could you use 
any nursery stock in trade? You al- 
ways have been looking for a chance 
to start a vineyard. Why don’t you 
let me take the stove, and I'll give 
you enough grapevines to cover the 
whole side of your garden out at 
your house. I'll give you one hun- 
dred vines assorted.” 

“If you get the thing out of here, 
Emil, I'll be glad to get rid of it, and 
I can use the grapevines. Here, let's 
take this stuff off the stove so you can 
look at it,” says Steamboat. 

We moved all of the rubbish that 
was piled on the stove and Emil got 
out his pruning knife and scraped 
away on the grease a little until he 
got down to the good old iron. 
“Charlie,” he says, “let’s take off our 
coats and go to work and clean up 
this stove good. We'll scrape it all 
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off and clean it out good and you go 
over to the hardware store and get 
some stove. polish.” 

We worked until about four 
o'clock and the stove looked fairly 
respectable. We called Red at the 
filling station and had him bring his 
ton and a half truck over to pick up 
the stove. There were four or five 
loafers there in the bar and Steam- 
boat and Emil and I and four others 
managed to push it along and work 
it up on some planks until we got it 
on to the truck. 

“You are never doing to get this 
contraption in the door,” I says. “It 
is too wide for your kitchen door.” 

“I can take off the door and door 
frame and squeeze it in. That won't 
be no trouble,” says Emil. 

As we drove into the yard, Emil 
says to Red, “Bring it around in 
back of the house. I want to surprise 
Emma with this stove. I'll go in and 
see how the ground lays.” 

Red and I sat out in the truck. and 
Emil was gone for considerable time. 
He came out with a dejected look 
and announced that Emma had al- 
ready got her new stove. She had 
been down to the ration board, got 
the order, gone to the hardware 
store, had the stove delivered and 
was already baking a batch of home- 
made bread. He didn’t have the 
heart to tell her about the stove out 
in the truck. 

“What are we going to do with 
this portable field kitchen,” I says. 


“Well, I'll tell you boys what I got — 


in mind. I've always been wanting 
a stove to cook chicken feed on. One 
of the members was telling me at the 
convention that you got to get hot 
feed for chickens in the cold weather. 
I'm going to set the stove up in the 
tool shed. Then besides, on rainy 
days we can get a fire going in there 
and tinker up some of our tools. We 
got a lot of tools to be gone over, 
Charlie.” 

There wasn’t any chimney in the 
tool shed, so we finally managed to 
get the stove set down off the truck 
and pushed it up next to the tool shed. 
Emil threw an old tarp over it and 
there it sits. Only way we can use it 
is to build a lean-to right around the 
stove where it stands. Me and Emil 
would never be able to budge it un- 
less we could get hold of a hoist. 

I asked Emil the other day what 
he was ever going to do with that 
stove, but he said, “When times 
come back, I was thinking of putting 
in a hotdog stand on the highway 
and that stove would be just the 
thing. A person could do a big busi- 
ness with a stove of that size,” says 
Emil. 














OUR JOB 


The job of the American Nurseryman for 
the duration is an enviable one. 


Ours is the patriotic job of supplying Food, 
Trees and Ornamental Plants, the products of which 
will help build and maintain the health, strength and 
morale of our Nation. 


Ours is the essential job of supplying nursery 
stock, which is the most natural and consequently 


the most effective camouflage. 


Ours is the momentous job of helping to 
make the American Home a place of relaxation and 
refreshment. A place where members of the whole 
family and their friends will find enjoyment. 


Ours is the unique job of supplying the only 
product on earth which grows in value as it grows 
in age. 
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a product which gives delicious food, filled with 
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of the United Nations during and after the war. 


Ours is the morale-building job of supplying 
plants whose beauty of bloom and foliage will have 
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and after the war. 
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America stronger, helping to win the war and thus 
keeping the World Safe for Democracy. 
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Lupines and Some of Their Kin 


It is rather surprising that in a 
genus as large as Lupinus (more than 
300 species have been described by 
botanists) such a small number have 
been used in creating the splendid 
hybrids with which we are now 
blessed. The literature is hazy on the 
subject, to be sure, so that one can- 
not be sure about the kinds that have 
entered into the combinations, but it 
is generally thought, and no doubt 
with good reason, that the western 
American herbaceous species, Lu- 
pinus polyphyllus, is the principal 
parent of our present brilliant gar- 
den hybrids. If one is acquainted 
with typical L. polyphyllus and its 
deep blue flowers and the old-time 
blue and white forms, he will know 
without being told that something 
else was introduced into the strain to 
obtain the colors now found there 


It has been generally supposed that 
the yellows have come from the tree 
lupine, L. arboreus, but I am not fully 
convinced that that is entirely true. 
It is a fact, though, that the first 
so-called herbaceous lupine was the 
result of direct crosses between 
L. arboreus and L. polyphyllus. That 
happened in the last years of the 
nineteenth century, when James Kel- 
way introduced L. Somerset, a plant 
that was said to bear clear yellow 
flowers, though it could not, because 
of its tenderness, be grown in north- 
ern Ohio, where I was then garden- 
ing. 

It might be well to divert here to 
a brief discussion of the character- 
istics of the herbaceous and shrubby 
lupines, so that the rest of these 
notes can be made easier to under- 
stand. The shrubby kinds are, as the 
name implies, of woody character, 
with their growing points above 
ground. And as L. arboreus is native 
to the warmer parts of California, 
one expects, with reason, to find it 
tender to the cold of the Great Lakes 
regions. On the other hand, the 
growing points of the herbaceous 
kinds are formed underground, gen- 
erally near the base of each flower 
stem. That character gives them 
hardiness, even in sections where 
they would be thought tender, be- 
cause they may be mounded up sufh- 
ciently to carry them through the 
winters of the coldest regions. It 
also supplies a ready means of in- 
crease, as will be told later. 


Reverting to the introduction of 
colors other than blue into modern 


By C. W. Wood 


herbaceous lupines, L. Somerset, it 
may be pointed out, was not truly 
herbaceous; rather it might more cor- 
rectly be called semiherbaceous, as 
were most of the hybrids which came 
directly from matings of L. arboreus 
and L. polyphyllus, and almost in- 
variably they were tender to cold. It 
is for that reason that I have my 
doubts when I am told that L. arbo- 
reus is responsible for the yellows 
and oranges in our modern kinds. 
Why, I wonder, could not the yel- 
low-tinged blue L. lepidus have had 
a part in the drama? Arboreus surely 
did not inject the pink and rose 
shades into our present strains. But 
it is easy to see that our western 
L. rivularis, with its rose-colored to 
rose-purple flowers could well be re- 
sponsible for those and _ kindred 
shades we. now know. Anyway, 
these and other kinds, including the 


western L. sulphureus, sulphur-yel- 
low, and the European L. luteus, the 
yellow lupine of agricultural merit, 
were in culture before, during and 
after the formation of the modern 
lupine and no doubt had a part in 
the making of the present wide range 
of colors. 

The first so-called improved lupine 
that I ever grew was L. polyphyllus 
roseus, which I understand was a 
chance seedling found near the turn 
of the century in an English nursery 
(Cheal’s, if I remember correctly). 
It was typically polyphyllus in shape, 
with a rose-pink flower. Then came 
the Harkness strain, which was espe- 
cially rich in copper, orange, red and 
salmon, with a few clear bicolors. 
But it was still typically polyphyllus 
in flower shape. Then came the 
Downer strain with its massive spikes 
and large fat keels, a combination of 
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characters which gave the cultivation 
of lupines its greatest impetus before 
the introduction of the Russell strain, 
the final fillip. 

An examination of an herbaceous 
lupine plant will give the experienced 
cultivator several clues to its success- 
ful culture. Its root system will tell 
one to give it a well drained soil. It 
is true that some especially fine spikes 
are produced on rich heavy soil, but 
it has been my experience that these 
plants are very short lived, especially 
if they strike a wet winter. Give 
them, then, a well drained soil for 
permanence, and avoid animal ma- 
nure as much as possible. I have 
about reached the point where the 
only fertilizer given lupines is bone- 
meal, which is applied as a top-dress- 
ing in early spring. 

The matter of lupines and lime has 
long been a subject for discussion 
among growers, some maintaining 
that they need an alkaline soil while 
others think they require an acid soil. 
If one is handling L. perennis, it can 
safely be said that a highly acid soil 
is needed; L. polyphyllus and its hy- 
brids, are, however, an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. But even then we 
have found it best to avoid freshly 
limed soil. The latter grows well 
here in soil that holds alfalfa in a 
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healthy state for as long as fifteen 
years. If lime has to be used to cor- 
rect a highly acid state, I should want 
to apply it the year before the lupines 
are planted. 

The different strains of lupines are 
best grown from seeds. As that proc- 
ess differs little, if any, from ordinary 
seedage practices, it need not be gone 
into at this time. But it might be 
helpful to consider vegetative repro- 
duction. As mentioned before, an ex- 
amination of a freshly dug herba- 
ceous lupine will reveal a number of 
eyes at the base of each flowering 
stem. Each one of these eyes is an 
incipient plant, if it can be taken with 
a piece of root attached. I under- 
stand that some growers advocate 
doing that work immediately after 
the flowering season or as soon as 
the buds are plainly visible; here in 
northern Michigan summer and fall 
planting of divisions is usually fol- 
lowed by such severe winter losses 
that we long since gave up trying to 
propagate in summer. It usually sac- 
rifices a year’s bloom, of course, to 
divide in spring, but that is the safe 
time in this section. Care is taken in 
lifting the clumps to see that the least 
possible injury is done the fleshy 
roots, for we shall want all possible 
to carry the divisions along until they 
are on their own. Then with careful 
use of a razor-sharp nursery knife, 
each bud is cut away with as much 
root adhering as is possible. The 
pieces are planted back immediately 
in a frame that can be shaded and 
watered until the pieces are well 
rooted. 

Most lupine varieties also grow 
readily from green cuttings in spring. 
It will be noticed that the foregoing 
statement was qualified by the word 
“most.” And that is as far as I can 
go, for there seems to be no reliable 
way to tell the free propagators from 
the others until they are tested. If 
the variety one is working with will 
root readily, cuttage is to be pre- 
ferred over division, because of the 
more rapid increase. When the new 
growths are large enough to handle 
in early spring, they are taken with 
a heel of old wood. Subsequent han- 
dling is after the manner of other 
cuttings requiring close treatment. I 
suspect that the soil used in the cut- 
ting frame is of less importance than 
writers sometimes think, so long as it 
is loose. The compost most often 
mentioned is three parts loam, two 
parts leafmold and one part sand. 
I have used leafmold and our ordi- 
nary sandy garden soil in equal pro- 
portions with gratifying results. The 
important part of the work, accord- 
ing to my experience, is to keep the 
atmosphere in the frame as close as 


possible and still maintain the cut- 
tings in a healthy state. If the 
weather turns hot, it will be neces- 
sary to raise the sash two or three 
times a day to admit fresh air, but the 
frame or case, if the latter is used, 
should be closed as soon as the stale 
air has been replaced. With the care 
outlined, the cuttings should be 
rooted in twenty to twenty-four days, 
when they should be potted up and 
grown along until they are strong 
enough to be planted out. 

Now that so much space has been 
devoted to lupines, there is little 
room left for the other legumes 
which I had in mind when the notes 
were started; so it will be necessary 
to omit several. It may be best, then, 
to devote our remaining space to a 
few of the lesser known ones. 
Hedysarum, it seems to me, would be 
a good place to commence. Perhaps 
the best known representative of the 
genus is the so-called French honey- 
suckle, Hedysarum coronarium, with 
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spikes of dark red flowers on a many- 
branched 3-foot plant in summer. 
Although the flower color is not so 
pleasing as it might be, the plant de- 
serves a place in gardens because of 
its long blooming period in summer. 
The Himalayan, H. multijugum, is a 
better plant, in my estimation, not 
only because of its longer flowering 
period, which lasts practically 
throughout the summer, but also for 
a slightly better color. It is a shade 
hard to describe, though carmine is 
probably as near as my eye can come 
to it. The color varies somewhat in 
plants from seeds, but it is never the 
true magenta some ascribe to it. 
While the other hedysarums that I 
know are herbaceous, this one makes 
woody growths, which in warmer 
climates would make it a shrub; it is 
usually frozen back to the ground 
here, blossoming on the new annual 
growths when it is a foot or so tall. 
Its growth habits here make it a good 
subject for the rockery. But the best 
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SCAPPOOSE 





This slogan has been true for 20 years. It is 
just as true today as it was in 1924, when we 
first started raising our high-quality rose 


plants. 


Our crop is small this year, due to the fact that we are raising 180 acres of vegetable crops to help boost 
our Nation’s food production. Because of this, our crop will be reserved only for our regular customers. 
We will not be able to fill any new customers’ orders until such time as we go back to our normal pro- 
duction of raising nothing but rose plants, plants that will grow in any climate. 


All outstanding stock of this corporation has been bought by E. (Mike) Dering, who is now the sole 
owner. The corporation has been dissolved, and in the future this concern will be known as: 


PETERSON 


& DERING 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


OREGON 





one that I have found for that pur- 
pose is the European mountaineer, 
H. obscurum, whose purplish flowers 
are freely produced in June and July 
in pendulous spikes on plants seldom 
exceeding eight inches in height. All 
hedysarums are easy from seeds and 
are best handled while small, for old 
plants have such far-reaching roots 
that they are difficult to transplant. 
Everlasting peas hold much more 
for gardeners than is generally sus- 
pected by those who have little curi- 
osity. Even Lathyrus latifolius, which 
needs no introduction here, is not al- 
ways appreciated at its true worth. 
But we need not take up space for 
that while others are waii’»7. The 
so-called Persian everlast’ pea, 
L. rotundifolius, might, h some 
reason, be called a “small ..:d slight 
edition” of latifolius..Even though it 
differs not a little from the latter in 
its ovate leaflets and narrow stipules, 
it is near enough to show its relation- 
ship, and its large rose-pink peas are 
equally delightful. It is a splendid 
little thing to hang from sunny crev- 
ices in a wall or trail over a cliff in a 
rockery. Pride of California, L. splen- 
dens, is indeed a beautiful thing, 
though not for us of the north, 
where it can be grown only in a 
greenhouse. In more temperate sec- 
tions, it would be one of spring's 
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Juniper Virginiana 


Juniper Chinensis Kete 
Juniper Sabina 
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and Fruit Trees. 
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SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 


All orders for Spring delivery dug in rotation according to 


Juniper Virginiana Canaerti 
Juniper Virginiana Elegantissima 
Juniper Chinensis wee wr 

eeri 


Juniper Chinensis Pfitzeriana 


Juniper Sabina Von Ehron 
Juniper Sabina Von Ehron Globes 
18 to 36 ins. and6to 7 ft. 


Juniper Scopulorum Pathfinder ................ 30 to 48 ins. 
juniper Scopulorum Garei Globes 
CARLOADS OUR SPECIALTY 


Chinese Elm, 6 ft. to 4-in. Caliper 


General Assortment of other Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs 
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15 to 42 ins. 
18 to 42 ins. 
18 to 48 ins. 
12 to 21 ins. 


12 to 24 ins. 





Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 





most attractive offerings in its rosy 
crimson pea-flowers. 

Then we have a host of nonclimb- 
ing peas which are usually called 
orobus in nurseries. Some of the 
best, as Lathyrus albus and L. vernus, 
are excellent ornaments for the shady 
spots which gardeners sometimes find 


difficult to clothe. The first of these 
has white to cream peas on plants 
up to eighteen inches in height in 
June, while L. vernus awakens earlier, 
as its name implies, showing its curi- 
ously colored flowers—purple, violet, 
blush, rose-pink or white, usually 
green-keeled—soon after winter re- 
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leases the soil from its grip. I think, 
however, that my choice of kinds 
would fall on L. montanus (Orobus 
luteus) of lists. Here we have a 
bright shade of orange-yellow, always 
attractive in the garden and doubly 
so in the shady situation this plant 
seems to prefer. It gets up to twenty 
inches in height. All lathyrus are 
easy from seeds and all that I know 
resent disturbance while in growth 
after they once become established. 
I like to sell them from pots. 

These notes will be brought to a 
close by brief mention of indigofera, 
a genus of more than 300 species, 
most of which are found in the trop- 
ics. That class is of little value to the 
nurseryman, as it can only be 
grown indoors in the north. Several 
species have, however, wandered into 
the temperate regions, and these are 
often useful as garden plants. I have 
long enjoyed I. kirilowi here in 
northern Michigan. It is not the 
shrub it is said to be in its native 
northern China, but dies back to the 
ground each winter and produces its 
large rose-pink pea-flowers on new 
growths throughout much of the 
summer. Its annual killing to the sur- 
face keeps the plant to a foot, more 
or less, but it seems to induce under- 
ground spreading. A more recent 
acquisition here is I. divaricata, which 
has every indication of taking its 
place along with the other as a favor- 
ite summer decoration. The flowers 
are lavender, smaller than the other, 
but more freely produced. It seems 
similar to I. kirilowi as to hardiness. 
They are readily reproduced from 
seeds (often blooming the first year), 
from divisions or from cuttings. I sus- 
pect that neighborhood growers 
would find ready sale for their 
indigos. 





DEL-MAR-VA MEETING. 


The Del-Mar-Va Peninsula Nurs- 
erymen’s Association held a meeting 
relative to retail catalogues for next 
season at the St. James hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., June 14 and 15, which 
was described by President G. Hale 
Harrison as “wonderful.” 

The large attendance included rep- 
resentatives of retail catalogue nurs- 
erymen from Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and _ Illinois. 

“There was remarkable enthusiasm 
at all four sessions,” reported Mr. 
Harrison, “and numerous persons said 
that it was the best business meeting 
that they had ever attended of any 
nursery group during their experience 
throughout the United States.” 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


IDENTIFYING PLANTS. 


Nurserymen are occasionally called 
upon to identify a plant from a cus- 
tomer’s description. An amusing in- 
stance comes to mind when the cus- 
tomer’s description was exact and all 
that could be desired, but to the nurs- 
eryman it was so weird as to seem 
impossible. It was over the telephone 
and somewhat as follows: “Is this 
the nursery?” “Yes.” “This is Mr. 
Collins at the Trust Co. Yesterday 
I was out at a farm I own, that has 
been without a tenant for some time. 
Looking the property over, I found 
an extraordinary tree grown up in 
the pigsty. I should like to know 
what it is.” “What makes it so 


unusual, Mr. Collins?” “It has big 
round leaves about two feet across 
and is about eighteen feet high and 
was not there last year. Such a 
growth in one season seems hardly 
credible, sounds too much like ‘Jack 
and the Beanstalk’. “How thick is 
the stalk or trunk?” “It is about 
three inches in diameter. There are 
no branches. It is straight up. I shall 
be glad to drive you out to see it if 
you can find the time.” “We will 
make time to see such extraordinary 
growth.” Sure enough, it was just 
as described. 

Nearly all nurserymen along the 


eastern seaboard from New York to 
Georgia are more or less familiar with 





greens. 


P. O. Box 1747. 


EVERGREENS 


We offer a complete assortment of 
the best and most worth while 
Pyramidal and Spreading Ever- 


See our Jess Foster, Badge 382. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL C0., NURSERY 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








l-yr. cuttings, row-run 


WE OFFER FOR FALL 1944 


CORNUS FLORIDA, White-flowering Dogwood. 
¥%, ft., 3-yr. seedlings, well branched 

LONICERA HALLIANA, Hall's Honeysuckle. 
l-yr., transplanted, heavy clumps 

LIGUSTRUM AMURENSE, Amur Privet North. 


Per 1000 





l-yr. cuttings, row-run 
SPIRAEA VANHOUTTEI. 

l-yr. cuttings, row-run 
WEIGELA, Rose-pink. 

l-yr. cuttings, row-run 


Box 545, 





LIGUSTRUM OVALIFOLIUM, California Privet. 


Write for special prices on carload lots. 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 





McMinnville, Tenn. 
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PLANTS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


The following are a few subjects worthy of more 
general introduction into our American gardens: 


Bush Chinquapin 

Chinquapin (Castanopsis sempervirens) Bush Chinquapin. 
An intensely interesting broad-leaf evergreen shrub, native of 
the hills of Oregon and Washington. Grows toa height of four 
to six feet, has full foliage, attractive creamy blossoms in the 
late summer and fruits the second year. The leaves which are 
medium size, shade to golden underneath. The burrs are orna- 
mental and are usually borne in- abundant clusters, and often 
take on bright tints in the fall as the smal! nuts contained in 
them ripen. The name, Chinquapin, is of American Indian 
origin, and sempervirens means possessing tenacity of life. A 
name that is perfectly descriptive as it is of rugged character- 
istics. In its native areas it flourishes where the soil is dry and 
poor, or rocky, and where it is exposed to bleak winds and low 
temperatures. It is a shrub of fine, full habit of growth, and 
of delightful beauty of form, leaf, blossom and fruit. Gardens 
that can include Bush Chinquapin will be fortunate, indeed. 
(Note: Among all broad-leaf evergreens, it is one of our favo- 
rites, and we regret we have no stock to offer.) 


Genista prostrata 
Genista prostrata may be described as the densest and most 
compact of all creeping brooms. Grows to a height of eighteen 
inches, and so completely covers the ground that it practically 


length of several feet, or it may be kept in closer bounds by 
pruning. Among other uses it is finding much favor as a cover 
for steep terraces. In Oregon, Kinnikinnick grows from the 
shore line of the Pacific Ocean, well up the slopes of Mt. Hood 
and other snow-clad peaks of the Cascade Mountains. 


: : 
Genista pilosa 

Genista pilosa is a low-creeping broom, which reaches a 
height of only about 6 inches. It is a golden carpet when in 
bloom as the yellow flowers are abundant and the foliage is 
small. Blooms from May to July. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a more compact and complete ground cover than that 
which is produced by this low-growing, hardy broom. It is 
evergreen and attractive throughout the year. It is the neatest 
of the creeping brooms. 


Noble Fir 


Abies (the firs) has supplied a number of valuable trees to 
the ornamental nursery trade. Among these are Balsam Fir 
(A. balsamea), White Fir (Abies concolor), Douglas Fir (Pseu- 
dotsuga douglasi), Alpine Fir (A. lasiocarpa), and Noble Fér 
(A. nobilis). 

Noble Fir, one of the best of the firs, is native of the Coast 
and Cascade Mountains of Oregon and Washington, but the 
greatest segregation of this magnificent tree is in the Cascade 
Mountains of Oregon, and from middle to high altitudes, or in 
other words from 3000 ft. to snow line. Mature trees may reach 
a diameter of 6 to 8 ft., and they develop branches of beau- 


tiful symmetry. The needles are lustrous above and silvery- 
white underneath, and in selected strains present an outstand- 
ing bluish-green color effect. Single specimens or groups of 
young trees in the native environment on the slopes of the 
Cascades will “flag traffic’ at any season of the year. The 
Noble Fir is always lovely, whether in the heat of summer or 
when snow and ice-laden in winter. It is a hardy tree, vigorous 
grower, and handsome in cultivation. Much could be said in its 
praise, for among conifers it has few superiors, combining as 
it does many admirable characteristics. 


controls the weed problem. The branches, which are small, 
gracefully fall to the ground and take root, so that the plant 
spreads in a solid mass. It is particularly well adapted for 
covering banks and sloping areas. The flowers are yellow and 
profuse, and the foliage is fine green at all seasons. 


* Ls: * 
Kinnikinnick 

Kinnikinnick (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi). Have you ever 
seen this low-growing, cheerful little evergreen trailing over 
rocks or logs? Or falling gracefully over banks or walls? To 
see it is to admire and appreciate its splendid beauty as a 
ground cover. Withstands the cold, and thrives in a wide 
range of latitude and altitude. Has delicate, flesh-tinted, bell- 
like flowers, abundance of red berries, small rounded leaves 
and thick foliage. The trailing, woody stems may reach a 
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the empress tree, Paulownia impe- 
rialis or, according to Standardized 
Plant Names, Paulownia tomentosa. 
That is what it proved to be. 


The cause of the extraordinary 
growth will be familiar to those who 
have handled the tree. Grown from 
seed, the top gets killed back to the 
ground in the winter, but it seems to 
store up vigor in the roots and sends 
up a stronger stem each succeeding 
year. 

In the London parks this is taken 
advantage of, the paulownia being 
used where bold foliage is needed to 
give effect in tropical bedding. 

Mr. Collins’ plant must have been 
3 or 4 years old. It had gone un- 
noticed in the winter, with the top 
dead and broken off, and the old pig 
manure and the protecting walls had 
done the rest. 

On the nursery, wrapping the 
stems of the paulownia with paper 
will prevent the stems from winter- 
killing. If protected in this manner 
for the first year, the trees seem to be 
able to stand the winter sun and frost. 

Owing to the light seeds, which 
the paulownia produces in large 


Peeans: Eleven grafted papershell 


varieties and hardy seedlings 
grown. 


Roses: Regular power dustings of copper 
sulphur produce strong, hardy 
plants — 72 varieties. 


Tyler, Texas 
“Home of Better Rooted Trees” 











where the flowers can be seen against 
an evergreen background, they are a 
wonderful sight. E. H. 


possibilities seem to have been over- 
looked by the landscape planters. 
The large panicles of blue flowers 
produced in profusion are seldom 





quantities and which the wind carries 
great distances, it is likely to be found 
growing in very unusual places any- 
where on the Atlantic seaboard. Its 


seen at their best, if at all, because 
they are usually seen against the sky 
and, being about the same color, go 
unnoticed. When the tree is growing 


THE number of nurseries in the 
state of Connecticut declined some- 
what in 1943, when 317, involving 
4,596 acres, were inspected. 
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UNUSUAL ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


{Continued from page 15.] 

The form aurea is an unusual ever- 
green, but by no means so fine and 
desirable as glauca. People seeing it 
for the first time often exclaim, 
“What is wrong with that tree?” It 
really looks sickly, but it is unusual, 
even if not exactly pretty. 

Then we also have a green form of 
strictly upright habit, C. atlantica 
fastigiata. It grows like a Lombardy 
poplar, but this is a true aristocrat, 
just like the other true cedars. Our 
plants are still small; so I cannot say 
too much about it. 

Another form of this valuable tree 
is glauca pendula, but I have only 
seen it in small sizes and so I can only 
say it looks good to me. 

The Himalayan cedar is not reli- 
ably hardy with us, but just the same, 
we have one tree that stands the 
winter well. Only once, in 1933-34, 
did this tree shed its needles and then 
the temperature dropped to 22 below 
zero, but the foliage came out again 
all the way up to the top bud. This 
particular plant came to us from New 
Jersey, but I have one deodara that 
came from Maryland, which is not 
hardy at all, but loses its needles 
every year in spite of a good mulch. 

There is, however, one variety of 
the Himalayan cedar that is quite 
hardy and that is C. deodara verti- 
cillata glauca. Without mulch and 
planted on. a windy knob, it has 
never suffered any winter injury 
whatever. It is a beautiful tree and 
even as rather small is shapely, much 
more so than atlantica glauca. 
Strange as it seems, this, the hardiest 
form of deodara, came to us from a 
nursery in California. 

One group of evergreens that is 
not planted so much as they deserve 
is the dwarf spruce. Most of these 
are forms of Picea abies or, as we 
used to know it, Picea excelsa, the 
Norway spruce. We have in all four- 
teen different varieties of these 
dwarfs and some of them in quite 
good size, too, up to five to six feet. 
I shall only mention a couple that 
are outstanding. 

Nidiformis is a low, flat-topped 
plant that grows much like Abies 
balsamea hudsonia, mentioned pre- 
viously, but it grows faster, two 
inches or a little better a year. It is a 
compact grower and, as the name 
says, looks like a bird’s nest. This 
one I can recommend for more gen- 
eral planting. 

One thing you have to watch on 
all these dwarfs is red spider, because 
if that gets a start, it will ruin the 


. 


plant in short order. Another insect 
that I have observed the past year is 
a webworm, that mats the branches 
and needles together and makes an 
ugly hole in the plant in no time 
at all. If not checked, it will de- 
stroy the entire plant. 

One of the more upright types of 
the dwarfs is remonti. Our plant is 
about six feet tall, but it is one of 
the original plants imported from 
Holland by Bertram H. Farr about 
thirty or more years ago. I got this 
plant about ten years ago, and it was 
then over four feet high. Remonti 
is not so slow-growing as the pre- 
ceding, but slow enough to be classed 
with the dwarfs and a tree that 
would deserve a place in any land- 
scape and foundation planting. 

There are so many good varieties 
of these dwarf spruces that I shall 
just mention a few other good vari- 
eties, clanbrasiliana, echinaeformis, 
maxwelli and procumbens. 

Another variety of Norway spruce 
that may be worth mentioning is 
aurea. It is a tall-growing form like 
the ordinary Norway spruce. The 
only difference is the yellow color, 
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which is not pronounced except on 
the young foliage. Another odd and 
interesting variety is Picea abies pen- 
dula. In the proper place it is of 
real value; for instance, in the bigger 
rock garden or even as a lawn speci- 
men it would attract much attention. 

In pines we have a couple of really 
unusual things. Pinus aristata is a 
low sprawly evergreen that intrigues 
the nursery inspector every time he 
comes. The whole plant looks as if 
covered with scales and it takes close 
examination to see that the scales are 
little pinpoints of resin. It makes an 
odd but beautiful little evergreen. 
Bailey says that it grows to be fifty 
feet high, but at the rate my plants 
are growing I believe it would re- 
quire 300 years; in fifteen years from 
seeds they are only about fourteen 
or fifteen inches high and twice as 
broad. This pine comes from Cali- 
fornia. Another dwarf pine, that 
comes from Macedonia in southeast- 
ern Europe, is Pinus peuce, which 
belongs to the white pine group with 
five needles in every sheath and 
makes a narrow pyramidal tree re- 
sembling Pinus cembra. A 15-year- 
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VWF BLUE LABEL DAHLIAS Ve 


Even if we have normal growing conditions this year, dahlias are bound to be in much 
shorter supply than they were last year; and with labor conditions as they are, service is bound 
to be below par. 


While we have our usual planting of more than 800,000 roots this year, we urge all of 
our customers to get their reservations in as early as possible to protect themselves on next 
spring’s requirements. 

We shall start checking our fields within the next few days and after this job is completed we shall 
be ready to estimate our crop and quote prices on same. Reservation orders will be accepted without 
deposit or other obligation on your part, such reservations to be subject to the contingencies of war 
regarding labor, materials, etc., and with the understanding that shipping orders will be taken care of in 
the order in which reservation orders are placed, regardless of date of shipping order. That is, date of 
reservation order will determine priorities in shipping orders. 

No Boxed Dahlias for Counter Trade will be available this year because of our inability to get shipping 
containers for such packages. Should this condition change and containers become available before next 
spring, this part of our business will be resumed. 

We shall be glad to hear from our customers at any time and promise you that we shall do our best to 
supply you with our usual high quality of dahlia roots at all times. 

Remember we are by far the world’s largest dahlia growers and for years have served most of the 
leading mail-order seed and nursery houses of the country. 


Our new catalogue will be out early in September. 
If you do not receive your copy, write us at once. 


WAYLAND DAHLIA GARDENS ALY ARTE 


old plant of this specimen is about 
thirty inches high. 

One of my favorites in the ever- 
greens is Sargent’s weeping hemlock. 


Tsuga sargenti pendula is a beautiful 
tree and, in my estimation, altogether . 
too seldom planted. As a lawn speci- 
men it is unique, and in the big rock 
garden it is also in its proper place. 
There seem to be two distinctly dif- 


ferent types of this tree. One I call 
the Harrisburg type because the big- 
gest plant of this type grows in a 
Jewish cemetery in that city; the from 
other type came to me from the 
Princeton Nursery and I call it the 
Princeton type. The Harrisburg 
plant is symmetrical, ~~ and spread- . 
ing and is by far the better of the 

two, but the Princeton plant has I. E. ILGENFRITZ SONS 
great charm, too, in its irregular 
growth and more upright habit. 

Maybe the years will erase the differ- COMPANY 
ence, but after twelve years of 
growth there is still a world of 
difference between the two. Either 
form is well worth having, and I 
believe if I could have only one ever- 
green in my own garden, I would P 
select ln eh hemlock. Growers of Ornamentals and Fruit Trees 

Leaving the rest of the conifers to ri 

talk a little about broad-leaved ever- Since 1847 
greens, I start with one of my favor- 
ites, Nandina domestica, which bears 
the misleading name of heavenly 
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bamboo, misleading because it is no 
bamboo at all, but belongs to the bar- 
berry family. It is a handsome sbrub, 
that grows to be eight feet high, but 
in a more favored climate like south- 
ern California. It is rather tender, but 
by selecting a favorable corner where 
it is protected from strong winter 
winds and still exposed to full sun- 
light, it is possible for us to grow it 
to full maturity. We have plants of 
this that are six feet high, but we 
mulch them well every winter. This 
shrub has finely divided foliage, 
which in winter takes on a most 
beautiful bronze-red coloring. The 
flowers are white and not striking. 
The plant is valued for its coral-red 
berries, which are produced in big 
cone-shaped clusters. We have a 
white-fruited variety, but the plant 
has not fruited yet; so I can’t say 
much about it. Some years ago I im- 
ported seeds of a variety microphylla 
from Japan with the thought that a 
small-leaved variety would be of 
slower growth and maybe hardier, 
but there is no difference in hardi- 
ness. One thing to take into consid- 
eration when planting nandinas is 
that they are almost self-sterile; so 
they should be planted in groups of 
at least three or, better yet, five to 
insure good pollination. 

There are a few barberries that are 
worth mentioning; for instance, Ber- 
beris gagnepaini, an evergreen bar- 
berry with long narrow leaves, mod- 
erately spiny. It is attractive both in 
flower and with berries, which are 
black with a blue sheen or gloss. It 
is a true species and is propagated 
by seeds or cuttings. Often it suck- 
ers, so that you can get a plant or 
two in this way, too. 

A hybrid with this one and verru- 
culosa is called B. chenaulti. This is 
a thrifty grower and attains bigger 
size than verruculosa, but is not quite 
so tall as gagnepaini. A couple of 
rather unusual berberis are julianae 
nana and julianae pyramidalis. They 
are like the species, but, as the names 
indicate, one is dwarf and the other 
pyramidal. 

I was always fond of hollies and 
have collected a few that I think de- 
serve more recognition. Having seen 
the beautiful English hollies in my 
home country, I naturally wanted to 
grow them here, and I have had 
rather fair success in growing them 
in spite of all the discouraging advice 
from the west coast. We here in the 
east can, of course, never grow them 
to the perfection they attain in 
Washington and Oregon, but with a 
little extra care in winter and by a 
careful selection of site we may have 
the pleasure of growing most of the 
varieties of English ‘holly. 


One especially hardy variety is Ilex 
aquifolium pyramidalis compacta. It 
is a fast grower, up to two feet or 
more a year. Sometimes when we 
have a wet fall the new growth 
freezes, but the ripe shoots stand the 
winter perfectly with a good mulch 
of strawy horse manure. 

An interesting hybrid between 
this ilex and Ilex pernyi is called Ilex 
aquipernyi. We only have small 
plants of this hybrid, but it is indeed 
a beauty. It looks like a pernyi with 
bigger leaves, and it is of pyramidal 
growth. 

One holly that is rather unusual is 
Ilex cornuta burfordi. With its al- 
most spineless leaves and big berries, 
it is a worth-while plant. This holly 
is a rather fast grower if the condi- 
tions are to its liking. It may grow 
two feet in a year, but if that is the 
case, you may have to trim it back 
in spring. The best place for this 
plant is the north side of a house or 
someplace where it will not be hit 
by direct sunlight, especially in win- 
ter when frozen. Burfordi does not 
look at all like the species cornuta, 
which is spiny. Neither cornuta nor 
cornuta burfordi is very hardy, but 
with some mulch and slight protec- 
tion, they will stand the ordinary 
winter with us. 

Of late there have been several 
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selections made of Ilex opaca, the 
American holly, and one of the best 
ones is Croonenburg. It has bigger 
and darker green leaves and a more 
compact habit than the ordinary 
opaca, and the berries are more plen- 
tiful and brilliant. It is a real im- 
provement. Another type of Ameri- 
can holly that is quite different is the 
Howard holly. This, I do not think 
so much of. It has few spines on the 
leaves. It is a straggly grower, at 
least when young, and the berries are 
rather small, and the whole plant 
looks thin and not so full and healthy 
as Croonenburg. 


One variety of the American holly 
I prize is Ilex opaca xanthocarpa, the 
yellow-fruited variety. When loaded 
with berries in winter, it is a most 
striking plant and, in my estimation, 
the best of the whole group of 
American hollies of recent introduc- 
tion. The foliage is not so dark green 
as we should like it to be, but the 
beauty of the berries makes up for 
that. On the sunny side the berries 
often get a red cheek, and that makes 
them all the prettier. It is an unusual 
plant and well worth planting as a 
contrast with the red-fruited hollies. 

People in general associate bam- 
boos with the tropics or, at least, 
think of them as something that will 
not grow up north at all. The same 








Rare Bulbs and Plants 


Agapanthus, dwarf 
Alstroemeria in variety 
Bletilla, hardy orchid 
Brodiaea, hardy varieties 
Gladiolus, winter blooming 
(two new hybrids) 
Leucocoryne 
Moraea in variety 
Pasithea coerulea, new, true blue, 
beautiful. 





VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA 
Big head of rose-red, tubular 
flowers on 2-foot stem. Bold 
habit and beautiful bright green, 
shiny leaves with wavy edges: 
Especially good as pot plant for 
Christmas trade. 











All the above, native to South Africa, 
South America or Asia, are grown by 
us and do well in this climate. Many 
are also hardy. 


Delivery late summer and fall. 


Wholesale Only 


Ask for dealer's descriptive catalogue 
and price list. 


Las Positas Nursery 
Box 750 
Santa Barbara, California 

















TAXUS 


Excellent material with Jap. Beetle 
certificate for October shipment, only 


in carload lots. 


Cuspidata (spreading) 
15 ins. to 3V ft. 
Sto 8 ft. 
9to 12 ft. 
2Ato 12 ft. 
2to 3Vy ft. 
1 to 24 ft. 


Cuspidata (spreading).. 
Capitata (upright) 
Capitata Columnaris 
Media Hicksi 

Nana (brevifolia) 
Lining-out Taxus Cus- 


VY to 1Vy ft. 


pidata, bare root 
Also 


Arborvitae, Pyramidal... 
Juniper, Pfitzer 


6 ft. 
Wto 3 ft. 
3Y,to Tt. 

1 to 3) ft. 


Ask for 


When writing, please state 


3 to 


Juniper, Canaerti 
Mugho Pine 


And many other items. 
prices. 
whether J. B. certificate is required. 


BULK’S NURSERIES 


Babylon, L. I. New York 
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BoBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading Specialists in: — 


Deciduous Azaleas 
including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


20 leading varieties 
Dogwoods—pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 
Vines 

Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 

Write for Catalogue 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








SHADE TREES 


One to three inches 


Birch Maples 
Elms Oaks 
Lindens Poplars 


Spaced and well grown 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 

















Evergreens 


Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 
Russell Lupines 
Delphiniums 
Ask for our List, ready in September. 
Correspondence invited. 


VAN TOL NURSERIES 


Teaticket, Mass. 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock, 
Send us your Want List. 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








goes for them as for much other 
tender plant material. Give them the 
right location and a little protection 
and they will grow and flourish to 
an unknown extent. We have some 
twenty species and varieties of bam- 
boos growing on our property, the 
hardiest one being Sasa japonica. 

We also have some deciduous trees 
and shrubs worth mentioning. For 
instance, the katsura tree, Cerci- 
diphyllum japonicum. It is a small- 
growing tree with leaves, as the name 
indicates, like a cercis. When it first 
comes out in spring, its foliage is 
tinted a beautiful red, and when fall 
comes it has the most vivid coloring 
of any tree I know. You can actually 
spot this tree half a mile away. It is 
easily propagated by softwood cut- 
tings and has no insect pest of any 
account. 

The ordinary cercis we all know, 
and what a pleasing picture it makes 
with the white and pink dogwoods, 
especially if interplanted with dark 
green conifers! There is now a white 
form of the redbud, Cercis canaden- 
sis alba. It is a pretty tree and well 
worth growing together with the col- 
ored species. Another cercis that 
may not be so common is C. chinen- 
sis. It is a slow-growing specimen 
that flowers so profusely that you 
can hardly see the branches. The 
color of chinensis is more rose than 
canadensis. For the small place this 
specimen is valuable, more so than 
the bigger-growing canadensis. 

One of my favorite trees is the 
beech. On our grounds we have a 
beech grove of about one and one- 
half acres. It contains most of the 
known kinds, even the weeping pur- 
ple, which is not common. Of the un- 
usual kinds, Fagus sylvatica tricolor 
or, as it is often called, versicolor, 
is derived from a purple beech, be- 
cause it sometimes reverts to the 
purple. It seems to be the slowest 
grower of all; that is natural because 
of the coloring of the leaves, which 
is pink, white and green, with the 
pink predominating. It is a magnifi- 
cent tree, especially in the spring 
while the colors are fresh. Later in 
the summer it is not quite so showy, 
the pink color changing to almost 
brown and the white disappearing. 
This is one of our trees people most 
often ask about. 

Of the weeping beeches there are 
two types, one narrow and slender 
and one broad and spreading. They 
are both good, but you should know 
what type you are planting so that 
you give the broad type enough 
room. It needs at least forty feet. 
The fern-leaved beech is another 
really worth planting. As the name 
indicates, the leaves are cut and ser- 


EVERGREENS 


We are one of the 
largest growers of 
evergreens in the 
country. 


You can’t buy 
better evergreens 
anywhere. 


The next time you 
are in the market, 
try Willis first. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY 
COMPANY 


Ottawa Kansas 








KOSTER NURSERY 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, 
Junipers, Lilacs, Maples, Dogwood 
and other items.in lining-out and 
smaller specimen sizes. 


For complete line refer to issue of 
February 15 or March 1, 1944, or 
write for our price list. 


Division of 


SEABROOK FARMS 


Bridgeton, N. J. 











Laurel-leaf Pin 
Willow Rock Chestnut 
Mossy-cup English 
Black Pyramidal English 
Turkey Scarlet 
Variable Globe 

Prices on Application 


J. FRANKLIN MEEHAN & SONS, INC. 
Mt. Airy, Phila. 19, Pa. 
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rated to look almost like fern leaves. 
Besides, the whole tree has a lacy 
appearance, with close-set branches 
and a broad pyramidal outline. 


Pyracantha coccinea lalandi is an 
excellent hedge plant. We have a 
hedge of this 600 feet long, and 
every plant came from the same 
parent plant and is uniform. This 
hedge is now about seven feet high 
and almost as wide. The flowers, by 
the way, are just like hawthorn 
blooms and keep the bees busy. But 
the real show comes in the fall when 
the berries appear. It is by far the 
showiest of all hedge plants except 
perhaps holly. In a protected place 
this plant is almost half evergreen; 
farther south it is altogether so. 

P. coccinea royali has red berries, 
while lalandi has orange ones. For 
farther south there are three hybrids, 
Duvalli and San Jose, with brilliant 
red, big berries, and Oxford, with 
smaller fruit of clear yellow color. 


One more plant, that is my pet, so 
to speak, is the crape myrtle of the 
south, Lagerstroemia indica. It was 
named for a countryman of mine, 
Magnus von Lagerstroem, one of the 
great Linnaeus’ best friends. It is one 
of the finest plants we can ever ex- 
pect to grow as far north as we are. 
It comes in three colors, pink, white 
and mauve. At one time the white 
was considered the hardiest, but now 
I have pink that is even hardier. I 
have been trying to raise a hardier 
strain of this for ten years, and I 
believe that if I have another ten 
years I shall have a plant that will 
stand zero or a few degrees below. 
I had a rather hardy plant to start 
with, and from seedlings of this I 
selected the hardiest ones for seeds 
again. I have now the third genera- 
tion, and those I do not protect at all. 
But then we have another job on our 
hands. The colors of this hardy 
strain of mine are a little too washed 
out; so we have next to breed for 
good colors. 





STAKE RETINOSPORAS? 


Having 100 small Retinospora 
plumosa about twelve inches high, but 
with many branches and sprawly, a 
Massachusetts subscriber asks if these 
need staking to get them in shape. 
The answer of Dr. Donald Wyman, 
of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., is: “If this retinospora 
were a sport, it might need special 
treatment. However, I know of no 
retinospora which needs special sup- 
port, since they all are either slow 
and moundlike in habit or else grow 
vigorously either with one central 
trunk or several main leaders.” 





OBITUARY 


W. R. Verburg. 


Nick Verburg, owner of Nick's 
Nursery, Anchorage, Ky., last month 
received notification by the War De- 
partment of the death of his son, 
William Russell Verburg, a techni- 
cian fifth grade in the medical de- 
partment, who was killed in action 
April 28 in the southwest Pacific 
area. He was known to Kentucky 
nurserymen as Jeff Verburg, and on 
a wooded hillside in the nursery 
stands Jeff's cabin. 

Jeff Verburg entered service in 
September, 1941, and, after training 
at Camp Roberts, Cal., went to 
Hawaii in December, 1942. A year 
later he was transferred to Australia, 
from where he wrote an interesting 
letter, published in part in the April 
15 issue of the American Nursery- 
man. 

He was in the medical department 
of the 34th infantry regiment, whose 
commander, Col. W. W. Jenna, in 
a letter of sympathy to his father 
described Jeff as “a splendid soldier” 
of whom the medical officers spoke 
extremely highly. 


Mrs. E. Fred Rowe. 


Mrs. Millie Allen Rowe, Harris- 
burg, Pa., died June 3 at a local hos- 
pital from a heart attack. She was 
the wife of E. Fred Rowe, who re- 

We Offer — 


For Fall 1944 
EVERGREENS—In a large as- 

sortment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE, PFITZER JUNIPER and 
YEWS in grades at attractive 
prices. SOME LARGE SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBBERY, 
SHADE TREES, BARBERRY 3-yr. 
transplanted, both red and green 
in B 

LIFORNIA PRIVET, 2-yr. in 
a... 


APPLE, 11 to 16 ins. to 1%-inch 
caliper, 3 and 4-yr. budded trees, 
good assortment. 

Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 


























ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 


On WH Hoe 


* 45.00 
6 to 8 ft., 4% to 1- in. cal. (straight 
trunks), per 100, $75.00, 


8 to 10 ft., sapceimen: 1% to ix -in. cal., 
per 10, $20.00; per 100, $175. 

25 per cent eash with order or = per cent 

discount for full cash. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 














State and Sproul Ras., R. 1 Media, Pa. 
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tired in June, 1942, after many years 
with the Mount Pleasant Press of 
the J. Horace McFarland Co. 

Born at Medina; N. Y., October 
28, 1867, she taught school there 
for several years. September 4, 1890, 
she was married to Mr. Rowe. In 
1911 the couple went to Harrisburg, 
where they observed their fifty-third 
wedding anniversary last September. 

Mrs. Rowe was a charter member 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men. She was also active in Grace 
Methodist church, at Harrisburg. 
and a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Rowe had recovered com- 
pletely from an emergency operation 
for appendicitis in March, but May 
30 suffered a heart attack. She was 
taken to the hospital immediately. 
June 3 a second attack took her 
away. 

In addition to her husband, 
is survived by two brothers. 


Thomas B. West. 


Thomas B. West, Perry, O., died 
June 17 at his home at the Maple 


she 





The lovely 
Yellow ¢~« 
Rose 


V for Victory 
and other 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any. 
Easy to grow and long to live. 
Save replacement expense. 
Also Yellow and Orange Climbers. 


Write for trade prices to 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A compte line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in North- 
ern States for Twenty Years. 
Ask for our Perennial catalogue. 
WELLER NURSERIES CC., Inc. 
Leadin wers 


Ln Gro 
olland, Mich. 
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FRUIT TREES 
SHRUBS - EVERGREENS 


We offer a fine assortment of 
2-yr. Std. Apple, Std. Pear, Cherry, 
Plum; 2-yr. shrubs, bushy, well rooted, 
twice transplanted; Evergreens three 
times transplanted, properly sheared. 


We need 2-yr. Dwarf Pear and 
Apple. Preference will be given to 
exchange deals. 


Write for our Surplus and Want List. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURS. C0., INC. 


Dansville, New York 








KELLY’S 
FRUIT TREES 


Send us your Want 
and Surplus List. 


Our 65th Year. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


Dansville, N. Y. 








BOXWOOD, HOLLIES 
and YEWS 


A§ specialists in these plant gems for 
years, we assure you everything 
about them is right, including. price. 
Call or write 


H. Ernest Conwell, Milton, Del. 








HERBS 


Owing to drastic conditions, shipping 
plants will be discontinued indefinitely. 
Price list of products which may be 
shipped will be sent upon request. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM 


Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 


Hardy Ornamentals 











NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occiden canadensis. 


Priced per 1000. Cash. 
3 to 6 ins. .$6.00 9 to 12 ins. .$18.00 
6 to 9 ins..10.00 12 to 18 ins.. 25.00 
Write for new list. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 








Bend Nursery, following a long pe- 
riod of failing health. 

The 80-year-old nurseryman’s death 
ended a half-century of service in 
Perry's civic and fraternal affairs. A 
native of Peterboro, England, Mr. 
West came to this country at the 
age of 10 years. After his gradu- 
ation from Painesville Academy and 
the subsequent establishment of the 
Maple Bend Nursery in 1893, Mr. 
West began to participate in civic 
activities. He was a member of Lake 
Shore lodge 307, F. & A. M., and 
of the Perry Men's Club. He had 
been a trustee of the Perry Methodist 
church for many years. At the 
time of his death he was serving 
on the Lake county fair board and 
on the Ohio state fair board. In 
1917 he was elected to the executive 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. 

He had observed his golden wed- 
ding anniversary, September 22, 1943, 
with his wife, the former Emma 
Champion, who survives him, with 
three daughters and a son, James H. 
West, who operates the nursery un- 
der the firm name of T. B. West & 
Sons. Another son, Edward, died in 
1927. 





CHRISTMAS POT PLANT. 


Veltheimia viridifolia is a hand- 
some Cape bulb long known but only 
recently offered commercially in quan- 
tity on the American market. Like 
so many African novelties, it does 
well outdoors in mild climates, bloom- 
ing in midwinter, and can easily be 
brought along in cool greenhouses in 
pots for the Christmas trade. 

Striking in appearance, it has forty 
to sixty rose-red tubular flowers one 
and one-half inches long hanging 
closely from the tip of a stem eight- 
een inches to two feet tall, which 
rises from the center of a rosette of 
showy bright green shiny leaves nine 
to twelve inches long with wavy 
edges. 

Its bold habit and beautiful foliage 
attract immediate attention and, un- 
like so many Christmas specialties, 
the foliage retains its beauty for some 
weeks after the bloom is over. 





SCARCITY of reeds for wood- 
wind musical instruments has re- 
sulted in efforts to produce them in 
this country. The best reeds in the 
past have come from cane grown in 
southern France. Recently musicians 
have found that equally good reeds 
can be made from the giant reed, 
Arundo donax, grown in our south- 
west. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. 
Perfectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. 
Fine specimen. Also fastigiata, 
pendula, Riversi. 


The best collection of choice va- 
rieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. 


Young, thrifty plants, selected va- 
rieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


La & barr’ 


hy STROUDSBURG PA. 
Ree 








HEMLOCK 


Rhododendrons 
Kalmia — Azaleas 


Write for our list 
CURTIS NURSERIES 


Callicoon New York 








Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W. &T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 











SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 











Newark Rose Festival 


If television equipment were uni- 
versally available this year, the an- 
nual festival of roses at the gardens 
of the Jackson & Perkins Co., New- 
ark, N. Y., would have been almost 
complete. As it was, however, the 
festival of roses was held as usual 
over a 3-week period, from June 16 
to July 4, but most of the 100,000 or 
more persons who have attended the 
festival during the past ten years 
were kept at home by travel restric- 
tions, and the glory of the roses was 
conveyed to rose lovers throughout 
the country through radio broadcasts, 
newspaper stories and magazine ar- 
ticles. 

The festival was staged as sched- 
uled, and visitors were numerous, but 
there was no attempt this year to 
entice people to travel to Newark. 
The color photographers, editors and 
special writers from magazines were 
at Newark to get a first-hand impres- 
sion of the roses to convey to millions 
of readers; illustrated articles, some 
with pictures in colors, will appear in 
publications some weeks hence. 
Earlier, the radio broadcasters had 
sent the story about the festival over 
the air to millions of listeners. June 
16, Mary Margaret McBride broad- 
cast from the gardens over radio sta- 
tion WEAF, and on the same day 
Irene Beasley described the gardens 
over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. June 18, Tom Williams, “Old 
Dirt Dobber,” from Nashville, Tenn., 
broadcast a program over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, and Con’ 
nie Stackpoke, conductor of the 
“New England Cupboard,” devoted 
her Yankee network program to the 
festival June 19. 


Hundreds of varieties were on dis- 
play at the Jackson & Perkins Co. 
rose gardens. The beds neatly laid 
out in the display gardens actually 
amounted to a parade of modern 
roses. There were all types and all 
colors, some of particular interest to 
florists, some of particular interest to 
nurserymen and others of particular 
interest to the fanciers. 


Featured in several places in the 
garden were the new varieties, 
Waves, named to honor the United 
States Navy's woman reserves, coral 
pink in color, a seedling of Dame 
Edith Helen; Katherine T. Marshall, 
named for the wife of America’s 
General Marshall, a pink variety, 
and Brandywine, a yellow variety. 
There were many other of the newer 
varieties, including Prima Donna, 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek and Mary 


Margaret McBride, as well as dozens 
and dozens of other late varieties. 

Other than the hybrid teas, the 
garden was crowded with numerous 
floribundas, polyanthas and climbers. 
There were also a number of new 
hybrid teas still under number. 

While roses are the principal inter- 
est at Newark at this particular sea- 
son, the gardens where the rose fes- 
tival is held are only an infinitesimal 
spot on the Jackson & Perkins Co. 
map. There are fifteen farms in the 
Newark area, comprising almost 
3,000 acres. Even this tremendous 
acreage is only a part of the J. & P. 
enterprise, for there are more than 
1,000 acres in California and another 
850 acres in the vicinity of Princeton, 
N. J. Of special interest this war 
year are the food crops being grown. 
Among these crops are peas, toma- 
toes, beans, beets, potatoes and soy- 
beans. The situation regarding la- 
bor is little different with J. & P. 
than it is with other nurserymen, but 
approximately seventy-five Italian 
prisoners of war were engaged in 
operations between January and 
June, and about the same number of 
German prisoners of war are now 
engaged in farm work. 


A tour through some parts of the 
growing areas in the vicinity of New- 
ark reveals more than a million rose 
plants in two separate fields. There 
are ninety acres alone of 2-year rose 
plants. One farm of eighty acres is 
devoted entirely to shade trees, in- 
cluding lindens, oaks, maples, catal- 
pas, poplars, etc. Another farm 
composed of unusually rocky ground 
was devoted entirely to fruit stocks. 
There is a separate perennial section 





PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 

I hope to see you all at the Cincin- 
nati Convention. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 








FOR SALE 


MAZZARD CHERRY SEED, PEACH 
SEED 


from highly producing sections, for 
planting. 
Write us. 


VIRGINIA TREE FARMS 


Woodlawn, Va, 
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devoted especially to chrysanthe- 
mums, asters, delphinium, etc., all 
under irrigation. 

An interesting sight on one farm 
was rose stock (multiflora japonica) 
planted on the contour plan in order 
to stop soil erosion. It has been 
found that various forms of equip- 
ment, including digging machines, 
can be made to work satisfactorily on 
these contours. 

Regarding equipment, the Jackson 
& Perkins Co. follows a policy of 
using only one make of equipment in 
all its various operations so that parts 
of machines are interchangeable. For 
instance, all motor trucks on the 
farms are of the same manufacture, 
as are all tractors, diggers, etc. 


There are several large areas in the 
Newark region devoted to ever- 
greens, and on one farm was seen 
what is described as the largest block 
of Mugho pine in several states. 

There are several places devoted 
to propagation. At one farm there 
are greenhouses and lath houses for 
propagating perennials, and special 
efforts are devoted to the delphinium. 
Near the rose gardens are the green- 
houses in which greenhouse roses are 
tested. One house is devoted to 
first-year seedlings, while another 
house is devoted to second-year seed- 
lings. 





ROSE DAY AT NEW YORK. 


About 160 amateur and profes- 
sional rose growers from eastern 
states attended the second annual rose 
growers’ day at the New York Bo- 





WE GROW— 


A complete line of Berry Plants, 
Grapes, Currants, Rhubarb and As- 
paragus. 


Let us have your requirements. 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE 
NURSERY 


Bridgman, Michigan 


LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah 2, Iowa 


Wholesale growers of 
a fine assortment of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 
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FRENCH LILACS 


French Lilacs are a specialty with us. 

Check with us on your requirements 

for shipment during the Fall of 1944. 
Also for a complete line of 


PEONIES — SHRUBS — TREES 
AND EVERGREENS 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


ARTHUR BRYANT & SON 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 








VIBURNUMS 


12 to 18 ins. 18 to 24 ins. 
MOLLE OPULUS 
LENTAGO LANTANA 
DENTATUM 


Write for prices. 


HINSDALE NURSERIES, INC., 


7200 S. Madison Rd. Hinsdale, Ill. 








Well Rooted Lining-Out Evergreens 
JUNIPERS 
Andorra 


Bar Harbor 
Pfitzer 
* Sargent 
Vonehron 
Globe and Pyramidal Arborvitae 
3 Sizes—From Benches—Once 
Transplanted. Our Own Propagation. 
Write for List. 


ELMHURST NURSERIES 


245 Forest Ave., Elmhurst, Il. 








ish BOXWOOD 


Whelesale Only) 


Old En 


-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil. 

Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 

ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 

up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 

Mrs. R. P. Reyer High Peint, N. C. 








ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING - OUT STOCK 


BOYD NURSERY CO., McMinnville, Tenn. 








Wholesale Growers of 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries—our specialty. 
Limited supply of Hydrangea P. G. in 
18 to 24-inch and 12 to 18-inch for spring 


shipment. 
STER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
la, N. ¥. 


69 Orchard 8St., Fredon' 











WANTED 


Reliable Ohio sources of evergreens and 
roses for direct shipment to my cus- 
tomers. 


CURTIS E. WAGNER 


Landscape Designer 


63 E. Cuyahoga Falls Ave., Akron, O. 








tanical Garden, June 13, at Bronx 
park, New York city, sponsored 
jointly by the garden and the second 
district of the American Rose So- 
ciety. 

The rose garden contains 735 hor- 
ticultural varieties and more than 
eighty botanical species and varie- 
ties, many contributed by L. C. Bob- 
bink, of Bobbink & Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. He was scheduled to 
lead a tour of the garden, but was 
prevented by illness. Instead, his 
daughter, Mrs. George C. White, 
and members of the firm, Robert W. 
Eisenbrown, L. A. Howard and Pe- 
ter Kooy, represented him. 

Speakers included Everett A. 
Piester, in charge of the rose gar- 
den at Elizabeth park, Hartford, 
Conn.; Dr. L. M. Massey, professor 
of plant pathology at Cornell Uni- 
versity; S. B. Hutton, of Conard- 
Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.; Harry 
L. Erdman, president of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society and head of the fa- 
mous rose garden at Hershey, Pa., 
and some prominent amateurs. 





PENNSYLVANIA FRUIT. 


Fruit crops in the south Pennsyl- 
vania fruit belt are declared to be 
the “best ever,” according to a re- 
port from the fruit division of the 
state bureau of markets. Heavy 
rains in early May “drowned” some 
of the bloom, thus giving a natural 
thinning, of distinct value to the 
orchardist. Weather conditions dur- 
ing the pollenizing period were con- 
sidered good except for some early 
varieties of apples and cherries. 

D. M. James, of the bureau of 
markets, states that the condition of 
peaches, apples and cherries is ex- 
ceptionally good, and that of Stay- 
man and York apples appears to be 
bright, although in some sections 
York trees were not heavily set with 
bloom. 

The bureau has completed an in- 
spection of bramble plants for dis 
ease control and reports that in all 
sections the berry bushes are in 
excellent condition. E. F. R. 





J. A. BARFOOT, owner of a ro- 
tenone spray factory at West Spring- 
field, Ore., has announced that he 
plans to start a nursery at Spring- 
field to supply a. nation-wide chain 
store with nursery stock: He has al- 
ready purchased six acres which are 
expected to be used for sheds and 
other facilities for this work. Mr. 
Barfoot owns property in the Mc- 
Kenzie valley, and he expects to buy 
several tracts of land in this area on 
which to produce the nursery stock, 
according to local report. 
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NORTHERN - GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


FRUITS—BERRIES—-VINES 
SHADES—SHRUBS—LINERS 
EVERGREENS—PHLOX. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








GOOD TEXAS-GROWN 


Junipers — Arborvitae — Flowering 
Shrubs — Broad-leaved Evergreens— 
Hollies — Wistarias — Roses. 


Cold resistance is inherent in the va- 


riety rather than in the locality where 
it may be grown. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 











Select Pfitzer Juniper 


500—2' to 3 ft. 
1000—2 to 2'4 ft. 
Car Lots or Trucks 


HUMPHREYS 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 








Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE No. 17 
1500 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 
QUALITY! 

C. F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 








Our new Mum catalogue 
is worth asking for. A card will get a 
copy if you mention the American Nurs- 
eryman. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 


ELLERSON, VA. 








EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Speciaity 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 
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DERING SOLE OWNER. 


The corporation of Peterson & 
Dering, Inc., Scappoose, Ore., has 
been dissolved, and E. Dering is now 
the sole owner of the business. 


The original Peterson of the part- 
nership died several years ago. Usu- 
ally a traveler to the national con- 
ventions and expecting to be at Cin- 
cinnati this year, “Mike” Dering, as 
he is familiarly called, is a widely 
known ambassador of Oregon roses. 
War conditions “have made opera- 
tions difficult the past two years, 
keeping him at home, but he has 
been putting forth his best endeavors 
to maintain his quality production 
for at least his old customers. 


E. C. Peterson and E. Dering start- 
ed the business, known as Peterson 
& Dering, in 1923. At that time their 
nursery was in the Fairview and 
Troutdale district, and they were 
growing fruit trees as well as roses. 
In 1933, ten years later, they moved 
their nursery to the present location 
at Scappoose and discontinued the 
growing of fruit trees. 

Mr. Peterson handled the growing 
end of the business, and Mr. Dering 
did all the traveling and selling. In 
January, 1937, while making his 
first eastern trip with Mr. Dering, 
Mr. Peterson died. After E. C. Pe- 
terson’s death, his brother, A. C. 
Peterson, went into partnership with 
Mr. Dering and took over his broth- 
er’s end of the business. 


Because of the war and the cur- 
tailed production of rose plants, sell- 
ing was no longer a major factor, 
and so Mr. Dering became active in 
the growing of roses. Mr. Peterson, 
since the war, has been working at 
a defense job. As Mr. Dering was 
able to handle the growing end 
alone, Mr. Peterson decided to sell 
his interest in the business. The dis- 
solution of the corporation becomes 
effective July 1, 1944, and E. “Mike” 
Dering will continue to run the firm 
under the same trade name of Peter- 
son & Dering. 

At the present time the firm is 
growing only forty per cent of the 
normal crop, but after the war plans 
to go back into the normal produc- 
tion of roses. 


To help the war effort, a good 
many acres of land formerly used to 
= roses were planted to vegetable 

rops. 

In January of this year Reba R. 
Greenman, who has been in the of- 
fice for six years, left for the east 
coast to be with her husband, who is 
in the service. At that time Shirlie 
Robbins took over Mrs. Greenman’s 
duties. 

t 
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KILL CRAB GRASS 


WITHOUT DESTROYING Lawn Gra44 





roses, roots, bulbs, etc. 


carload lots. 


men see us. 


Pearl at Brookpark Rds. 





—— WANTED FOR FALL AND SPRING-—— 


Good A-1 grade of nursery and garden supplies. Shade 
trees, ornamental trees and fruit trees, evergreens, shrubs, 


Prefer shrubs, roses, bulbs and roots individually wrapped 
and color labeled, bulbs in boxes or bags. 


We can also use other merchandise for our retail sales 
grounds, such as trellis, insecticides, bird houses, garden 
urns, deck chairs, tables, etc. 


Can and will buy some of this merchandise in truck and | 


Reference: Cleveland Trust Co., Dun and Bradstreet and 
others upon request. Send information or have your sales- 


PEARL-BROOK GARDENS 
Cleveland, O. 


Phone: Florida 6910 








CALIFORNIA REPORT, 


All nurserymen have had a good 
season in California. The demand 
has been good for fruit trees, roses 
and ornamentals, reports George C. 
Roeding, Jr., president of the Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co., Niles, Cal. 

“All kinds of nursery stock will be 
a little more limited than it has been 
the past season, with some increases 
in prices. Generally speaking, prices 
have not increased sufficiently to 
keep up with the increases of labor 
costs and other expenses,” he says. 

“It is our feeling that there will be 
more interest in ornamental planting 
the coming season than there has 
been in the past two years. How- 
ever, there is always a possibility 
that there will be more civilian goods 
on the market and the demand for 
our products may be less because of 
the release of other articles that are 
not now available.” 


WORDS OF APPRECIATION. 


While words of appreciation are 
encouraging to the staff of this pub- 
lication, they are of real value in 
pointing out to other nurserymen 
how they may make use of an effec- 
tive sales medium, easy to use and 
economical in cost. The following 
words came, June 4, from P. L. 
Hamlin, secretary of Pine City Gar- 
dens, Inc., Pine City, Minn.: 


“I feel that a word of appreciation 
is in order for the excellent results 
we obtained from advertising in your 
magazine. We placed two or three 
small ads in the classified section 
and sold all our asparagus plants. 
Could have sold 50,000 more. 

“Then we placed a small ad on 
our peat and, after some corre- 
spondence with nurseries, have or- 
ders for four carloads. I call that 
pretty good results.” 
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HOBBS OFFER: 


ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH 
BIRCH, Cut-leaf Weeping. 
WHITE DOGWOOD—GINKGO 
NORWAY and SOFT MAPLE 
PIN, RED, BUR, WHITE OAK 
LOMBARDY POPLAR 
SWEET GUM—CRATAEGUS 
THURLOW WILLOW—REDBUD 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH 
PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana. 
Established 1875. 








Northern-grown Stock 


Fruit Trees 
Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 
Jj. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


St. Paul 6, Minn. 











WANTED TO CONTRACT 


Apples 
Pears Plums 
to be- budded this fall 


and delivered to us in two years. 


Cherries 


If interested, write to— 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 
THE KALLAY BROTHERS co. 


Painesville, O 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
FO ag saree Stock 
Trade List 


for Complete 
¥. X SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
GROUP HEARS SCHEID. 


The Central California Nursery- 
men's Association met at the Florence 
restaurant, Niles, June 8. In addi- 
tion to about fifteen guests, there was 
an unusually large attendance at this 
meeting. Ferd Scheid, of Breuner’s, 
Sacramento, was the speaker. 


For a number of years Mr. Scheid 
has given talks to the nurserymen of 
the state at local and at state meet- 
ings. He is an executive of a large 
department store at Sacramento and 
also an enthusiastic gardener, having 
one of the show places of his home 
city. His vocation is merchandising, 
and it is on this subject that he ad- 
dresses the nurserymen in groups or 
singly as the chance occurs. He pulls 
no punches when he gets on his feet. 
He does not have too high a regard 
for the merchandising methods of 
most nurseries, and he includes in his 
criticisms large and successful firms 
as well as one-man organizations 
which may or may not be so success- 
ful. 


In his talk to the Central Cali- 
fornia group, he called attention to 
the postwar opportunities of the 
nurserymen. It is his considered 
opinion that the postwar business in 
this industry has almost no limit if 
the nurserymen as individuals and as 
a group will begin now to build up 
good will and a good selling system 
and then fight hard to hold patronage 
against the other types of business 
which will go after the customers’ 
dollar. He has visited many nurser- 
ies recently and called attention to 
some methods of saving labor. In- 
cluded in these was the labeling of 
all plants, so that the customer could 
roam about the nursery unattended if 
all the sales force was otherwise oc- 
cupied, and find what he was looking 
for if he had read of an item but did 
not know it when he saw it. The 
customer often could, according to 
Mr. Scheid, decide if he really wanted 
such a plant and if it would fit into 
his home grounds. Often, too, he 
could bring it to the office on the 
cash-and-carry basis so common now, 
and a sale would be made without 
other effort on the part of the nursery 
staff. Better records, too, were 
stressed, especially with regard to 
sales, so that buyers could know defi- 
nitely what they got and the office 
records could show what had moved 
and what was left without the need 
of an inventory check each time a 
salesman made a call. 


The talk in general was one of 
great benefit to those who attended. 














- HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


PEACH PITS 3 


LOVELLS AND NATIVE SEEDLINGS 
°43 Crop Lovells on hand. 


Now booking orders for “44 Crop 
Lovells and a limited supply of 
seedlings, subject to market price at 
time of shipment. 

Call on us for quality Fruit and 
Ornamental Stock, especially Flow- 
ering and Shade Trees and Ever- 


greens. 
Hickory, N. C. 

















RED RASPBERRIES 


Indian Summer — Latham — Sunrise 
Newburgh — Chief. 


Red Lake Currants 
RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald and Canada Red. 


MAY DAY TREE 
ANDREWS *"o"*" 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








FOR 
FALL DELIVERY 


Colorado Spruce, 12 in. to 24 in., $20.00 
per 100. 

Black Hills Spruce, 12 in. to 18 in., 
$15.00 per 100. 

Latham Raspberries, No. 1, $32.50 per 


s 4 Raspberries, No. 2, $27.50 per 
st, Rests Raspberries, No. 1, $82.50 per 
s De Raspberries, No. 2, $27.50 per 
Caragana, 2/3 ft., $30.00 per 1000. 


Russian Olive, 2/3 ft., $30.00 per 1000. 
Spruce, extra fine stock. 


TREADWELL NURSERY CO. 


Great Falls. 
Montana 








APPLE AND PEAR GRAFTS 


We expect to put up a few thou- 
sand Apple and Sees grafts for the 
trade this coming winter on both 
Kansas and Washington-grown seed- 
lings. 
SURPLUS TREES 
We also have a nice surplus of 
American Ash, Lombardy Poplar, 
Chinese Elm and Redbud from 6 to 8 
ft. and up to 3 ins. in caliper. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 
Leo H. Graves, Owner Farina, IIl. 











PIN OAK SEEDLINGS 


Grades 6 to 9 ins. to 2 to 3 ft. 
Also large trees for permanent planting. 


ARTHUR L. NORTON NURSERIES 


Clarksville, Mo. 
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Many recognized evils in nursery 
merchandising were put into cold 
hard words, and these, coming from 
one who is not in the business and 
who has no personal ax to grind, 
were received in a thoughtful manner. 


The chairman of the membership 
committee, Elmer Hougland, gave a 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk on 
membership and members. He cited 
figures showing relatively how few 
nurserymen eligible to membership 
were on the active roll, and he prom- 
ised a personal talk with each of 
them. He urged the members to take 
a more active interest in the associa- 
tion and not to consider their duty 
toward it done when they attended 
a meeting once a month. He recalled 
the old adage that one gets out of 
any organization just what he puts 
into it, and the best way to cash in 
fully on this association is to be an 
active member. He announced that 
the executive committee had ap- 
proved his plan to award one dol- 
lar’s worth of war stamps to each 
member who would bring to the as- 
sociation a new member. These 
stamps will be given out at the annual 
picnic, which will be held at Flood 
park, near Palo Alto, July 13. 

The fifteen guests attending the 
meeting were nurserymen from all 
parts of the state who are directors 
of the state association and who were 
at Oakland July 13 and 14 for the 
midseason meeting of the board of 
directors. 

There will be no evening meeting 
ia July, the picnic July 13 serving as 
a get-together for that month. There 
will be no speakers and no business 
at this picnic, just a good time for 
all who come and bring their families. 


W. B. Balch. 





SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA 
NURSERYMEN MEET. 


The Superior California Nursery- 
men’s Association held its last meet- 
ing before fall on the evening of 
June 7 at the Alhambra restaurant, 
Sacramento. After dinner was held 
a business meeting, at which 
were discussed plans for the annual 
picnic and cooperation with the sec- 
ond annual Sacramento victory gar- 
den harvest festival, to be held in 
the memorial auditorium August 3 
and 4. 





LOS GATOS NURSERY SOLD. 


Jack W. Bond and H. E. Darby 
take possession July 1 of the nursery 
at Los Gatos, Cal., recently sold to 
them by Roy Elliot. They have 
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Nursery Plant LABELS ¢ MARKERS ¢ TAGS 


@ THE RICHARDSON LINE @ 
R. R. RICHARDSON, °°)3.%,rcter'ré tale" 
Started 1933—Still going in spite of depression, war, etc. 


WOOD, PLAIN - PAINTED - PRINTED 


THE PRICES BELOW ARE DELIVERED in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah and Washington. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
WOOD Tree and Pot Labels—DELIVERED Prices: 


Size Price per 1000 Plain Painted 
3%-in. Tree Labels, Iron Wire 2.50 § 5 
4-in. Pot Labels, % in. wide 25 2. 50 
5-in. Pot Labels, % in. wide . A 
6-in, Pot Labels, % in. wide 

8-in. Garden Labels, % in. wide 

10-in. Garden Labels, % in. wide ‘ 

12-in. Garden Labels, 1% in. wide 11.00 


The 8-in. and 10-in. lengths are packed 250 in carton; 12-in. length, 
100 in carton. You can get as few as one carton of a length. 


VARIETY LABELS—PRINTED ON WOOD 


POT LABELS—with VARIETY And YOUR NAME PRINTED ON FRONT (Can 
YOU afford to hand-print or write varieties at $1.50 per 1000, not mentioning YOUR 
NAME ON EVERY LABEL?) 

ANY NAME that can be printed on labels 4, 5 or 6 ins. long, % in. wide, multiples 
of 200, 300 or more of a name, 2 lines: 

5,000 to 10,000, Per 1000, $4.00; 10,000 to 25,000, Per 1000, $3.75; 
25,000 to 50,000, Per 1000, $3.50; 50,000 to 100,000, Per 1000, $3.25; 
100,000 to 500,000. Per 1000, $3.00—Allow 45 days for delivery. 

TREE LABELS—3¥% ins. long, % in. wide, IRON WIRE with VARIETY And 
YOUR NAME PRINTED ON FRONT. 25c per 1000 MORE than above prices on same 
quantities—Allow 45 days for delivery. 

TREE LABELS—IRON WIRE, PAINTED FRONT 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED ON BACK 
5,000 to 10,000, Per 1000, $4.60 
10,000 to 25,000, Per 1000, $3.75 
Allow 45 days for delivery. 

WOOD LABELS—2?'% ins. long. % in. wide, Iron Wire. 

For ANY NAME OF FRUIT OR ROSE, 50 or 100 or 150 of a name, minimum 
1000, Per 1900, $3.00. Multiples of 100, 200 or 300 of a name, minimum 1000, Per 1000, 
$2.25—delivered. 

ORNAMENTALS OR SHRUBS, multiples of 100, 200 or 300 of a name, minimum 
1000, Per 1000, $2.25—Allow 45 days for delivery. 


PAPER STRIP LABELS—Delivered Prices: 


seco aes WHITE DURA-TAG stock, 7 ins. long, % in. wide. 1000, $1.50; 3000, $4.00; 
5000 gieee. WHITE DURA-TAG stock, 9 ins. long, % in. wide. 1000, $2.25; 3000, $6.50; 

RED DURA-TAG stock—(The RED is COCA-COLA RED PAINT). 9 ins. long, 
5s in. wide, with the word SOLD printed on front. 1000, $2.50; 3000, $7.00; 
5000, $11.25; 10.000, $20. 

‘ADVERTISING LABEL S—White DURA-TAG stock, % in. wide, 9 ins. long, 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED ON BACK—(How can you advertise 
better?). Confine copy to 3 lines, 3 ins. long. 1000, $3.50; 3000, $9.75; 5000, $15.00. 

RED “SOLD” Labels with bys R NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED ON FRONT. 
1000, $3.50; 3000, $9.75; 5000, $15.00. 

VARIETY LABELS 

FRUIT and ROSE NAMES PRINTED ON DURA-TAG WHITE STOCK: ROSE 
NAMES—Strips 7 ins. long. multiples of 50, 100, etc., of names. (Say whether for 
BUSH, CLIMBERS or TREES.) Per 1000, $2.00, 

UIT arene —Sirive 9 ins. long, multiples of 50, 100, etc., of names. 
Per 1000, $2.50 
If you want samples of our Labels a postal card will get them. 


RUBBER BUDDING AND GRAFTING STRIPS 


3/16 in. wide, 4, 5 and 6 ins. long—no other size: 
1 to 9 Ibs., Per Ib., $1.50; 10 to 50 Ibs., Per Ib., $1.25 
50 to 100 Ibs., Per Ib., $0.90; 100 to 500 Ibs., Per 1b., $0.80 
600 lbs. or more, per Ib., $0.70—delivered. 
TERMS: 5 per cent discount for pay with order, net 30 days. 
LABELS TO HAVE CUSTOMER'S NAME PRINTED ON 
MUST BE PAID FOR WITH ORDER, LESS 5 PER CENT. 








P.O. Box 231, 





Established 1878 


LEONARD COATES NURSERIES 


Incorporated 
Growers and Distributors of : 
SUPERIOR QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 


We have achoice assortment of 2 - year-old French Lilacs. 
Write for our list. 


San Jose 2, Calif. 








sold their property at Sacramento and propagating plants, as he had been 
will move their families to Los Gatos. afhliated with the Central Valley 
Jack Bond has had experience in Seed Co., Sacramento. 
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PORTLAND CLUB MEETS. 


At the regular meeting of the 
Portland Nursery Club, June 14, at 
Portland, Ore., twenty-two nursery- 
men and friends enjoyed a splendid 
fellowship. 

Nurserymen are interested in the 
various experiments that are being 
carried on at the Oregon State Col- 
lege experiment station, at Corvallis. 

Certified scion wood, for repro- 
duction of first-quality nursery trees, 
has held their attention for at least 
two years and, under the supervision 
of Dr. S. M. Zeller, there can be 
little doubt of the outcome in this 
connection. 

Dr. Zeller explained the various 
methods now being used at the col- 
lege in the diagnosis, and possible 
eradication by selection, of the virus 
disease as it pertains to the stone 
fruits. 

The plan calls for registration of 
all sources of budwood to be used by 
the several fruit-tree growing nurs- 
erymen of Oregon, providing clean 
and healthy trees from which bud- 
wood may be cut each year as need- 
ed, especially for stone fruits. 

In cooperation with John Wieman, 
head of the Oregon state nursery in- 
spection service, Dr. Zeller plans to 
conduct further investigations, with 
definite recommendations for certifi- 
cation of known sources of budwood. 

Dr. Zeller recommends that nurs- 
erymen who may be interested in 
this current investigation and pro- 
cedure read mimeograph circular 335 
from Oregon State College. 

Included in the special guests of 
the evening was Carl Gus Jacobsen, 
CPO of a Seabee detachment. He 
related some of his experiences in a 
most interesting manner. “Eighteen 
months in the South seas is no pic- 
nic,” said Gus. “I gave my skin for 
my country,” he continued, as he 
described how he felt as he recov- 
ered from an attack of Guadalcanal 
fungus. “The boys there who are 
fighting your battles have undergone 
some most frightful ordeals, and they 
welcome more than anything else 
those letters and newspapers and 
books from home. They should best 
be sent via air mail,” said Gus. 

The next meeting of the club has 
been set for the evening of August 9 
at the Winter Gardens restaurant. 


C. B. Lewis, Sec’y. 





ROSS B. SCHUPP, who was 
manager of the American Florist 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill., from the 
time of its establishment, in August, 
1933, has left to establish the Schupp 
Florist Supply Co., 1143 Greenleaf 
avenue, Wilmette. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE Avery H. Steinmetz PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


Early — EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 





VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 





RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Hillsboro, Oregon 


A reminder of a few things we have to offer: 


CUTLEAF BIRCH WHITE BIRCH 
SCHWEDLER MAPLE, NORWAY MAPLE, 
Branched Branched 
MOUNTAIN ASH FLOWERING CRAB 
PRUNUS PISSARDI PRUNUS BLIREIANA 
CAROLINA POPLAR LOMBARDY POPLAR 


FRUIT TREES BERRIES NUTTREES SHRUBS _ ROSES 


Don't forget our beautiful block of 
Pyramidal Arborvitaes, Pfitzer, Tamarix and Savin Junipers 


Catalogue in September 





BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


eyvariy) | A. Mcblll & SON 


Sees ed Fr u i t Tr ees Wholesale Only 


Apples, Pears, Plums, GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
Cherries. NURSERY STOCK 


Instructions on care of Espalier ‘“Vine”’ 
Fruit Trees sent with each purchase. o . 
Write for catalogue and price list. Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Godin Gon fer HS Cea. Flowering Ornamental Trees 


U. S. ESPALIER NURSERY CO., INC. 
4445 S. W. Hamilton Street. Portland, 1, Oregon Shade Trees 














OREGON -GROWN Grown right and packed right. 


Combinati loads to East 
NURSERY STOCK oe _ - astern 
We have a complete line of shade and istributing points will save you 


flowering trees, both whips and heavier . 
branched stock. on freight. 
Weeping and Upright Flower- 











ing Cherries, Flowering Crabs, 





Plums and Locusts, Norway, 
Sehwedtor, and Wiers Maples, NOTICE 
vossi—Oaks—Chinese 
icsowiinantie Ash — Birch— Decreased production makes it impos- 
Hawthorns. sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 


‘R a I f reserved for our regular e. 
en see HOWARD ROSE CO. 
PORTLAND 1, OR IN Hemet, California 
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Reasonably prompt delivery 


331 North Aberd 
A limited quantity available for immediate shipment in 30/30/30 plain waterproof in 200-yard rolls 


Introducing 


E-Z CREPED WATERPROOF—The New Nursery Wrap 


Light weight combined with strength—Pliable and easy forming. 
Will not support mildew, fungus or moths. 
in 200-yard rolls 24, 36, 48 and 60 inches wide. 


Sheets to your order. 


EAGLE WRAPPING PRODUCTS CO. 


Packing Supplies for the Nurseryman 
een Street 


18, 24, 36 and 48 inches wide. 


Mice or vermin will not eat through it. 


Write for samples and prices 


Chicago 7, Ill. 








EFFECTS OF SAWDUST ON 
PLANT GROWTH. 


Because questions are continually 
raised regarding the value and use 
of sawdust for improving the soil, 
experiments were recently under- 
taken at the Michigan agricultural 
experiment station to obtain data 
with regard to queries as to the value 
of sawdust as a fertilizer, as a means 
of increasing the organic content of 
sandy soils, in loosening heavy clay 
soils and as a mulch, and whether 
there are any harmful results on the 
soil or crops. Report on these in- 
vestigations was made by L. M. Turk, 
of the section of soil science, in a 
recent issue of the station quarterly 
bulletin. 


The experiments all indicated that 
the depressive action of sawdust on 
plant growth is the result of a de- 
ficiency of nitrates in the soil. The 
decrease in nitrates comes about 
through the increase in their assimila- 
tion by microorganisms. The carbo- 
hydrate material contained in the 
sawdust supplies the microorganisms 
with food and energy which in- 
creases their demand for available 
nitrogen. Evidence is presented to 
show that nitrate formation is not 
prohibited by the sawdust, but that 
the detriment is a result of the assimi- 
lation of nitrates after they are 
formed. The results, taken as a 
whole, show that sawdust, whether 
used as a mulch or mixed with the 
soil, depresses yields of nonlegu- 
minous crops and that the depression 
is closely associated with a decrease 
in available nitrates. Furthermore, 
the results indicate that the depres- 
sive effect is only temporary and, 
when sawdust is mixed with the soil, 
the detrimental influence will prob- 
ably disappear within a year or two. 


If sawdust is supplemented with 
some readily available source of nitro- 
gen, it can be added to soils without 
fear of harmful effects. In all the 





CARLOAD LOTS ONLY 


SHINGLE TOW — baled and loose. 


SOFTWOOD SHAVINGS — baled. 


SAWDUST — soft-and hardwood, bulk, dry and green. 


EXCELSIOR SCREENINGS — (Dog Hair), baled. 





2244 S. Western Ave. 





SHAVINGS & SAWDUST CO., Nor INC. 


Phone: Canal 0281 


Chicago 8, IIl. 








greenhouse experiments, nitrogen, 
whether in the form of dried blood, 
inorganic nitrogen or manure, over- 
came the detrimental influence of 
sawdust. 

Furthermore, the results indicate 
that sawdust is a satisfactory material 
for bedding, in that it would have no 
detrimental effect on the soil unless 
added in excess. An excess of straw 
bedding in manure may likewise 
cause a temporary depression of 
available nitrates in the soil. 

Data reported by the Ohio agri- 
cultural experiment station show 
that twenty-five pounds of sawdust 
has the capacity to absorb 100 
pounds of liquid; in this respect, it is 
about equal to chopped straw and 
has about twice the absorbing capac- 
ity of unchopped wheat straw. As 
an absorbent of liquid manure, there- 
fore, sawdust is very effective, but 
it does not have the capacity to fix 
or absorb ammonia nitrogen. A ton 
of wheat straw used as litter in the 


stable can fix four and one-half 
pounds of ammonia nitrogen. 
Sawdust has virtually no fertiliz 
ing value. Its composition with re- 
spect to nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash obviously will vary, de 
pending upon such factors as the 
type of wood from which it came, 
age of wood and the degree of rot 
ting. Fresh sawdust will contain, on 
the average, about four pounds of 
nitrogen, two pounds of phosphoric 
acid and four pounds of potash per 
ton of air-dry material; this is less 
than one-third the total plant food 
usually contained in wheat straw. 
Not only is the plant nutrient supply 
low in sawdust, but its availability 
is also low. In the true sense of the 
word, sawdust cannot, therefore, be 
considered a fertilizing material. 
The principal benefits derived by 
mixing sawdust with soils or using 
it as a mulch are largely of a physical 
nature. Sawdust, when mixed with 
heavy soils, will tend to loosen them, 
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thereby increasing ease of tillage and 
ease Of water penetration. Because 
of the fact that sawdust has a high 
water-absorbing capacity, it would in- 
crease the water-holding capacity of 
heavy soils, especially those in a poor 
physical condition. Sawdust will de- 
crease losses due to water erosion 
because of increased water-holding 
capacity and ease of water penetra- 
tion. The structure and aeration of 
heavy soils may be improved by the 
addition of sawdust. 

The principal benefit to be derived 
from mixing sawdust with sandy soils 
is to increase their water-holding 
capacity. 

When sawdust is applied as a 
mulch, its chief function is to protect 
the moist soil from the direct rays of 
the sun and from direct contact with 
wind and warm dry air. The mulch 
may reduce cracking of the soil and, 
in some instances, limit capillary 
movement of moisture. The mulch 
may bring about an increased absorp- 
tion of rainfall by reducing sur- 
face runoff. 

It is evident that sawdust may 
exert many beneficial effects when 
mixed with the soil or used as a 
mulch. In soils adequately supplied 
with nitrogen, or if the sawdust is 
supplemented with nitrogen when 
used on soils deficient in this element, 
it may have many beneficial effects. 
It is to be emphasized, however, that 
sawdust is an inactive type of or- 
ganic matter from the chemical point 
of view and that its effects are 
largely physical. 

All the evidence presented in this 
report indicates that sawdust can be 
satisfactorily applied to soils contain- 
ing an adequate supply of nitrogen 
or if supplemented with sufficient 
nitrogen to offset the probable de- 
pressive effect on the available nitrate 
supply in the soil. 

The results reported here show 
that nitrogen added in sufficient 
quantities to give the sawdust the 
equivalent of about two per cent 
nitrogen will overcome the detri- 
mental effects of the sawdust in soils 
low in available nitrogen. 





PURCHASE OHIO NURSERY. 
H. E. Markham and C. R. Mark- 


ham, operating Markham’s Gardens, 
Cleveland road, Elyria, O., recently 
purchased the property of the Ohio 
Nursery Co., Elyria, with eighteen 
acres of land, storage cellar, etc., and 
the label business established in 1914. 
It is proposed to increase production 
of the tagboard labels. Both nurser- 
ies will henceforth be operated un- 
der the name of Markham’s Ohio 
Nursery. 





To carry over nursery stock... 


Saves time and labor. 


Gives 


highest yield. Bands are re- 
moved without cutting; there- 
fore, the dirt ball and roots are 
not disturbed. .. . 


@ Plant your perennials, roses, evergreens 
and other stock in A.F.S. “Easi-Off” Plant 
Bands. Perfectly suited to carry peren- 
nials over into fall or spring—saves trans- 
planting losses. Ideal for all stock ready 
for lining out. 


“Lasi-Off” PLANT BANDS hold nearly 
three times as much soil as the equiva- 
lent sizes in clay pots, allowing a longer 
growing time without bound roots. 


@ Durable but light; can be shipped with- 
out removing the plants, thus retaining 
moisture for outside feeder roots. 


WOOD PLANT BANDS 


Weight Per 
per 1000 

12 Ibs 

15 lbs 

20 Ibs. 

21 Ibs. 


CAT. Size in inches 
No. M-310—1%x1\%x2% 
No. M-320—2 x2 x2% 
No. M-340—2%x.%x3 
No. M-350—3 x3 x3 
No, M-360—3 x3 x4 32 Ibs. 
No. M-391—4 x4 x4 40 Ibs 

Packed 1000 to the carton. 


We do not break the cartons. 


LIGHT WOOD FLATS 


For handling and shipping our 1%-inch 
and 2-inch sizes of Plant Bands. Per 100 
M-370; holds twelve 1%-inch Bands.$2.75 
M-390; holds twelve 2-inch Bands... 3.30 


Shipped from factory in Michigan 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 1335 W. Randolph St, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 











Save 
Time 


Save 
Twine 


Save 


Labor 


with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 





FELINS 


Milwaukee 6 


Wisconsin 
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TIMELY INSECT CONTROL. 


Nicotine Sprays. 

At present there is a critical short- 
age of nicotine sulphate. As a con- 
servative measure, growers should 
give serious consideration to the 
value of soap as a spreader for nico- 
tine. 


A spray solution which contains 
only nicotine sulphate forty per cent 
and water is a. physical mixture. 
Until the nicotine is set free in this 
solution a satisfactory “kill” is not 
accomplished. By adding C. P. O., 
a soap spreader, to this solution a 
small amount of free alkali is formed. 
This chemical reaction liberates 
(makes available) the nicotine, thus 
affording a better kill. 

A contact insecticide, as the name 
implies, should be used only when 
the insect pest is present. This spray 
should be applied under conditions 
when the speed of evaporation is 
slowest; i.c., on dull, humid days. 
If a contact spray evaporates or 
dries out quickly, a lower kill can 
be expected. 

Contact sprays can be used during 
the entire growing season, depending 
upon the life cycle of the insect pest. 
The euonymus scale and oyster- 
shell scale (on lilac) hatch in eastern 
Pennsylvania and vicinity late in May 
and early in June. C. P. O. and nico- 
tine are effective for the control of 
these insects during this crawling 
stage. Many growers have found this 
control method more desirable and 
safer than certain forms of summer 
oil sprays. 

The first brood of lace bug on 
azaleas and rhododendrons makes its 
appearance immediately after the 
blooms fall. The second brood ap- 
pears during August and September. 
Azaleas and rhododendrons which 
are subject to western exposure are 
usually more heavily infested than 
plantings which do not receive the 
maximum amount of direct sunlight. 

Red spider infestation is usually 
more severe after the absence of 
heavy rains. While a lime-sulphur 
spray is one of the accepted control 
measures, many nurserymen avoid 
the use of this preparation because 
it mars the appearance of the foliage 
and renders the specimen unsalable. 
C. P. O. and nicotine will give satis- 
factory control over red spider with- 
out affecting the beauty of the speci- 
men. 

Magnolia scale and tulip tree soft 
scale, as young crawling insects, 
make their appearance during the 
latter part of September. Again, 
C. P. O. and nicotine are the ac 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





BACK THE ATTACK WITH A 


PARAGON SPRAYER No. 3 


HE War Production Board has authorized a 
limited production of Paragon Sprayers for 
the fight against the enemy on the food front. 
Order your Paragon from your dealer immedi- 
ately, before his supplv is sold out. 
container with 12 gallons of spray solution and 


kill the parasites on your orchard 
and nursery stock. The powerful 
pressure from the over-size air 
chamber delivers a uniform spray 
that completely covers every twig, 
leaf and bud, destroys the 
insect enemies and prevents 
their young from maturing. 
Paragon Sprayer No. 3 has 
wide wheel rims and low- 
hung container; stands steady 
on uneven ground. Long ex- 


Paragon No. 3 
7% ft. pipe. 
10 ft. hose. 

2 nozzles. 
on =, Loe 
_ spec’ > 
Fill the 7 











tension pipe and spray hose 


enable you to cover larger area without changing position on of sprayer. 
Equally efficient for work inside the greenhouse and for whitewashing 
barns, poultry houses, tool sheds and basements. 


Price for Paragon No. 


7%-ft. pipes, 10-ft. spray hose and 2 nozzles. 
If your dealer does not have the Paragon Sprayer, write us direct. 


truck at your option. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD (CO., 


3 is frozen at $25.95, east of Rocky Mountains, complete with 


Air gauge, $2.50 extra. One or two wheel 


Harrison, Ohio 














RELIANCE AZALEA AND CAMELLIA 
SPECIAL PLANTFOOD 


Specifically Designed for 


Azaleas Camellias 
Rhododend:rons Kalmia 
Tea Olives Hollies 
Magnolias and 
GARDENIAS 
Used and Recommended by Leading Nurseries 


Manufactured by 
The Reliance Fertilizer Company 








SPRAY 
WITH 


Savannah Georgia 
Oi I 7 


For better control of Juniper Scale, Red 
Spider, Lace Bug, Spruce Gall Aphis, 
Aphis and most nursery pests, use this 
safe, odorless, nonpoisonous and non- 
staining spray. C. P.O. reduces nicotine 
costs. 

Free literature and samples 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co. 


Incorporated 
Department AN 
6300 State Road Philadelphia, Pa. 











ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, 





703 State Ave., 
PLANT 


HYPONCK F000 


Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 
Sand, Cinders or Water 


Used by florists, farmers and gardeners for: 
FEEDING—fiowers, vegetables, lawn and trees. 

TOP DRESSING—soluble—plants absbdrb it quickly 
SEED GERMI ag wo to prevent damping off. 
CUTTINGS—keeps succulent until transplanted. 
TRANSPLANTING—helps reduce shock and wilting 


This clean, odorless powder produces stronger root sys 
tem with more feeding branches; greater substance in 
stems, more and larger flowers or fruit. Does not burn 
roots or foliage when used in solution form as directed. 

Sell HYPONEX to your customers for their gardens and 
house plants. Nationally advertised 

1-oz. pkg. retails 10c—packed 72 to case. 
3-oz. can retails 25e—packed 36 to case. 
1-Ib. can retails $1.00—packed {2 to case. 
Also in 10, 25, 50 and 100-ib. drums. 

Write jobber or us for dealer and grower prices. 

Buy from your jobber or send i0c for t-oz. sample 
(makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 for | Ib. (makes 100 gallons). 
Dollar credited on first order for | case for resale or drum 
for your own use. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
315 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





us setts 
Sache ancY 


aie crate 


mas 


mw. SIZE 
= apere 


mvgneen 


o."o. MPC. RIVET-O MFG. CO. 


G7 Orchard St., Orange, Mass. 





DOWAX 


10 55-gal. drums (400 Ibs. net each) 
D X at $30.00 per drum. 
F.O.B. Warehouse, Jersey City, N. J. 


CLAUSS BROS. 
1837 N. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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cepted control measure of the com- 
mercial nurseryman. 

Newly hatched insects of the Euro- 
pean elm scale make their appearance 
during the last two weeks in June and 
should be sprayed at that time with 
the C. P. O. and nicotine combina- 
tion. 

Although only a few of the major 
pests have been discussed, the manu- 
facturers of C. P. O. will advise 
growers regarding their insect prob- 
lems. This service is rendered with- 
out obligation. 


Borer Repellent. 


Crystal borer repellent has been 
used extensively for the past ten 
years as an aid to reduce borer in- 
jury to many forms of deciduous 
trees. It should not be confused with 
insecticides; it is a repellent, as the 
name implies. 

The life cycle of the borers and 
their relation to the host plants are 
of paramount importance. The life 
cycle of most borers consists of four 
stages: Adult, egg-laying, larvae and 
pupa. Crystal borer repellent should 
be applied just before the adult moth 
or beetle makes its appearance for 
the egg-laying phase. 

According to the following infor- 
mation, borers lay their eggs during 
most of the growing season: 

Ash—Moths of the carpenter 
worm emerge in June and July. 

Birch—Bronze birch borer, which 
is destructive to the European white 
birch, emerges during late May and 
early June. 

Dogwood—The eggs of the twig 
girdler are laid during June and July 
and hatch in about ten days. 

Hemlock—Eggs of the spotted 
hemlock borer are deposited during 
June and July. This insect is also 
known as the flat-headed borer. 

Poplar—The larvae of the poplar 
borer cause blackened and swollen 
scars in the trunk and branches. The 
eggs are deposited by the female in 
slits in the bark during July and Au- 
gust. This egg-laying period has been 
known to extend over August and 
September. 

Crystal borer repellent is applied 
with a brush. The volatile ingredient 
possesses high repellent qualities. The 
manufacturers have no record of 
specimen plants having been injured 
by Crystal borer repellent. This un- 
usual record is of special interest, in- 
asmuch as certain materials used in 
the control of insects must frequently 
be used with a degree of caution. 


C. C. Gwinner. 





J. E. FITZGERALD, Stephen- 
ville, Tex., is a candidate for Con- 
gress. 
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Ariens Tiller is the perfect 
all-purpose tilling and culti- 
vating combine for the nursery- 
man. It harrows as it dises as it 
plows ... one operation produces 
a properly prepared seed bed, 
thoroughly aerated, with pulver- 
ized soil, shredded and evenly 


ARIENS Company 





INCREASE PLANT VIELD with 
LESS MANPOWER! 





mixed ...no large soil 
chunks to retard plant 
growth ... can be operated wet 
or dry seasons...3 models to meet 
your requirements. Complete 
details and name of nearest 
distributor on request. 





BRILLION 
WISCONSIN 
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an organic base. 
BactO does: 


rubbish—even sawdust! 


a. 


a 


aids propagating media. 


nw 


price list. 


1. Makes fertilizer out of waste—garbage, leaves, garden 


. Stretches commercial fertilizer—makes it go 6 to 10 times 
farther; converts it; removes the “burn.” 

. Activates pot and bed soils; increases temperature of hot 
beds and quickens nitrate release; vitalizes “dead” soils; 


4. Reduces odors in outdoor toilets; and makes an easily- 
handled ash, rich in fertilizing value, out of the waste. 

. Aids mushroom culture—hastens temperatures and de- 
composition ; often makes manure substitutes possible. 


With BactO, you can compost garbage and manures without odor 


JEAN MACLEAN, BRIDGETON, INDIANA 


UNUSUAL PRODUCT 


Use It - Sell It 


Something new — billions of beneficial bacteria in 
Here are some of the things 


Make Your Own - 
FERTILIZER 
Sram Waste Mareriaht 








You can make 


fertilizer even from coal dust. BactO is organic. Does not kill earthworms. (Avoid 
harsh chemicals in composting!) For five dollars you can make nearly 3 tons of good 
humus... You can profitably use it; and you can profitably sell it to your home- 
gardener customers... 5 Ibs., $1.65; 25 Ibs., $5.29. Ask for complete details and 





In Canada 
Superior Bulb Company, Ltd. 
Toronto 


Chicago and New York 
Vaughan’'s Seed Stores 


St.Paul 
Farwell, Ozmun, 
Kirk & Company 





Other distributors conveniently located 








\. BACTO _ 








@ It does the job effectively. 


DEALERS 
WRITE 
FOR DETAILS! 


@ It's more economical than tartar emetic. 


SALP Kh Duis! 


@ A lizuid, it's easier to mix. 
@ Doe: not burn foliage. 


@ Users prefer it to tartar emetic and Paris green. 
@ Average Dosage: 1 Ib. with 1 Ib. sugar to 25 gal. water. 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


250 Ib. containers « 100 Ib. containers © 50 ib. containers » 30 Ib. containers 
20c per ib. 
Terms: 196 10 days, net 30 days. On approved credit. 


Zic per lb. 22c perth 23c per bb 


All prices F. 0. B., Elizabeth, W. J. 





Factory: Elizabeth, W. J. & 





APEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


225 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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DE LUXE PANSIES 


GARDEN STATE GIANTS 


This superb strain combines im- 
mense flowers with petals of heavy 
substance and sturdy stocky plants, 
dark green foliage, and a remarkable 
resistance to summer heat, together 
with a fine color range containing 
many of the rich .reds and purple 
shades. Truly a Pansy that will sell 
when others go begging. 

Tr. Pkt., 75e; Y% oz., $1.75; 4 02z., 
$3.00; oz., $10.00 


HORMODIN 


For rooting cuttings FASTER— 
BETTER. 

Three strengths: 

No. 1 for most soft-wooded cuttings, 
$3.00 per lb. 

No. 2 for many evergreens and more 
difficult subjects, $4.50 per Ib. 

No. 3 for the most difficult items, 
$4.50 per '2 lb. 

Combination Packet, containing gen- 
erous samples of each of the three 
with instructions for use, postpaid, 
75c. 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P. O. Box 608, New Brunswick, N. J. 








TULIP BULBS 
Grown in Hi-Altitude 
Produce Extra Large Blooms 
On Extra Long Stems 
PLANTING STOCK, 4 to 8 ctm.: 
All carefully rogued and true 

to name. Per Bu. 
Inglescombe Yellow 
Clara Butt 
Picotee 
Pride of Haarlem 
Panorama 


Hart Landscape Nurseries 


Pocatello Idaho 














Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 


E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 








RECEIVES AIR MEDAL. 


Grandson of the 84-year-old pro- 
prietor of the Melba Nursery, Melba, 
Ida., and bearing his name, Lieut. 
(jg) Herschel M. Cummins, Jr., was 
recently awarded the air medal by 
Admiral C. W. Nimitz, with the fol- 
lowing citation: 

“For meritorious achievement 
while participating in aerial flight 
as pilot-navigator of a Coronado sea- 
plane employed in a series of attacks 
upon Wake Island at night in forma- 
tion, 30 January to 11 February, 
1944. He, by the excellent display 
of ability and devotion to duty, per- 
formed most meritoriously and ren- 
dered great and indispensable aid to 
the successful conduct of the bomb- 
ing attacks. His skillful work in navi- 
gation and piloting was responsible 
in a large degree for the success of 
the missions and for the safe return 
of all aircraft. His conduct under 
fire was in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the naval service.” 


FIRE AT HANSEN NURSERY. 


The Carl A. Hansen Nursery, 
Brookings, S. D., had a rather disas- 
trous fire in its main office June 
15. The fire started early in the 
morning during an electrical storm 
and was not noticed and the fire 
alarm was not turned in until about 
8 a. m. Numerous automatic glass- 
bulb tetrachloride fire extinguishers 
had kept the fire under control and 
not a great deal was burned by the 
flames, but the smoke damage and 
damage from the smoldering fire and 
heat were considerable. Most of the 
most valuable and important records 
were saved. But considerable office 
equipment and other records were 
destroyed. 





FRANK WILLIAM NELSON, 
grandson of Frank B. Nelson, of the 
Paw Paw Nurseries, Paw Paw, 
Mich., has been transferred from 
Pearl Harbor to the New Guinea 
battle front. 


RECEIVING recent promotion, 
Corp. Harold Metzger, one of the 
three brothers operating the Terrace 
Gardens, Youngstown, O., now has 
the address: Hg. Btry. 546 AAA 
(AW) Bn., APO 654, c/o Post- 
master, New York, N. Y. 


FORECAST of an Illinois peach 
crop of 1,323,000 bushels, largest 
since 1941’s 2,340,000, was made re- 
cently by state and federal agricul- 
ture departments. Production was 
only 400,000 bushels a year ago and 
652,000 in 1942. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


acs SPRAY HOSE | 


| 
A BRAND Amneraca’s Finest| 
= Buy On the Market 
rite for Free Sample 
ALSO om. HARD-TO-GCET RUBBER ITEMS: 
avessn BANDS CLOVES 


APRONS 
RAIN CLOTHING” 
FOOTWEAR 


ATER HOSE 
FINGER cots 
Tus! SUCTION HOSE 
_ FRUIT GRADER BELTS 
CET OUR PRICE SHEET TODAY 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
529 East Broadway Louisville 2, Ky. 


PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 


64 pages 3000 names 
25 cents per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, IIl. 

















OHIO LABELS 


The most practical tagboard label for 
nurserymen since 1914. 

Plain or printed, % in. wide, 6 ins. 
long. Let us quote on your label needs. 


MARKHAM’S OHIO NURSERY 


Elyria, Ohio 











WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: $2.5@ per inch, each insertion. 
Liners; 20¢ line; Minimum order $1.00. 




















HELP WANTED—Manager for landscape, nurs- 
ery and garden store. Business established 40 
years; near Boston. Good future. Address No. 
312, American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4. 





HELP WANTED: Working nurseryman to take 
charge of field work on a progressive 20-acre ever- 
green nursery. Modern home near nursery. Inside 
work in winter months. A year- +a position for 
a handy man. Nursery located on U. Rt. 30. 
DON’S RAINBOW GARDENS, “Gua. 0. 








HELP WANTED 


Perennial grower for modern perennial nursery 
doing mainly wholesale and retail mail-order 
business. Year-around employment. Salary and 
yearly bonus. An excellent opportunity for the 
right man now and after the war. In answering, 
give full particulars. 

Address Box No. 313, American Nurseryman, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 








SITUATION WANTED 
EXPERIENCED SALES 
EXECUTIVE. 

Now in defense work, seeking 
position with profit-conscious nurs- 
ery where experience in sales 
management, sales promotion, 
public relations and production 
can be put to maximum use. Ex- 
perienced in landscape work, re- 
tail, wholesale and department 
store sales, writing and lecturing. 

Address No. 314, American 
Nurseryman, 3438 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











BERRY PLANTS 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS FOR FALL DELIVERY 














Strawberries, Boysenberries, Youngberries, 
Dewberries, Blackberries, Raspberries and 
Gooseberries. 

Vv. P. BASHAM, Mountainburg, Ark. 
EVERGREENS—Specimen 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 

12 to 15 ins....... Be Beh OP Be Gicoscees $4.00 

15 to 18 ins....... Bees SS WS Ghecccccccce 5.00 

1% to 2 ft....... 2.50 4 to 5 ft.......... 7.50 

2 to 2% ft........ BSD & Oe 6 BB. cosccece 12.50 

BAGATELLE yg 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
EVERGREENS—Lining-out 





BOXWOOD: 

Suffruticosa (Dwarf) Pe 
2-yr., 4 to 6 ins. 
, 4 to 6 ins. 


Sempervirens (Standard) 
2-yr., 4 to 6 ins. 
4-yr., T., 6 to 8 ins. 
5-yr., T., 8 to 10 ins. 
6-yr., 10 to 12 ins. 
7-yr., 12 to 15 ins. 

Larger sizes quoted on request. 
WAY NESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 





SHRUBS and TREES 





SUPPLIES 





LILACS 
Our collection contains 90 per cent of the list 
published by the Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens as ‘‘the very finest.”’ 


DME eneccenscvesseed $0.25 
BM BO DB Bbocccccccccccce -60 
B OO BS BE. .ccccccccvccecs -75 
S OD SG. cvcsscccsccess 1.25 
6 GO SG BE. cccccccvcecces 2.00 


(Bushy plants.) 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. ¥ 


PEACH TREES, all leading varieties, budded 
to order for fall delivery. Row run, $9.00 per 
100, $80.00 per 1000. Plum and apricot, 2c per 
tree higher. Rush your order. We are now bud- 
ding. 

Peach seeds, 1944 crop, for planting purposes, 
$2.50 per bu. Chinese Arborvitae seeds now ready, 
$2.50 per Ib. Send half cash with order. Balance 
to be paid on delivery. 

RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga 


HONEYSUCKLE 
LONICERA HALLIANA JAPONICA (Hall's 
Honeysuckle). Strong No. 1, 2-yr. fleld-grown; 
3 to 4 leads, 18 to 20 ins. Carefully graded, 
selected plants, $4.00 per 100; $30.00 per 1000. 
lighter plants, $20.00 per 1000. Immediate ship- 


ment. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


AZALEAS 
For June delivery. Hardy, heavy, pink and 
white (native). Quality stock. 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 
per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $15.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES, extra-fine, 
budded and grafted. World's largest growers. 
Fruit Trees. New catalogue and prices free. 
BASS PECAN CO., Lumberton, Miss. 

















DOGWOOD 
Cornus Florida. Quality, heavy stock, 2 to 8 
ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $15.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


PACHYSANDRA 
my 2%-in. pots. 
per 1000. 
NICK'S NURSERY. Anchorage, Ky. 








MAGNOLIA GLAUCA (Sweet Bay) 
Best liners, heavy, quality stock. 12 to 18 ins., 
ryt .00 = a, % to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 
.00 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


BUXUS JAPONICA 
2%-in. pots, $9.00 per 100. 
Write for list of other liners. 
TROPICAL GROVES NURSERY 
Rt. 10, Box 525, Phoenix, Ariz. 








HARDY PLANTS 


HEMEROCALLIS (DAY-LILY) 
mee 5 NEW OFFERING THIS MONTH 
E 50 





FLOWERING 
rich gold; July, 


MA JUNE, JULY, AUG. 
DONALD WYMAN—46-in. firs., 
WouDLOT GOLD—6-in. firs., soft gold; July, 

A 


soft lemon-yel.; July. 
orange- -red; July, 


ug. 
PATRICIA—best of all; 
IMPERATOR—4-in. flowers, 


Aug. 
SOVEREIG N—superb deep yellow; June. 
MULLERI—rich yellow; June, July, Aug. 
MARCUS—deep yellow with ivory tips; July. 
DUO-BLOOM—new. Produces 2 distinct sets of 
flowers, first on 24-in. stalks, followed by sec- 
ond set shoulder-high. Deep yellow; June, July, 


Aug. 
GOLD DUST—fine deep orange; May, June. 
FULVA—fulvous-red; June, July 
CASH WITH ORDER, PLEASE. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Box A, Bayside, L.I., N.Y. 


DIVISIONS FOR FALL PLANTING 

Per 100, 25 at same rate: Hemerocallis, Dr. 
Regel, Flava, $3.00; Fulva, $1.00; Euonymus Col- 
oratus, $3.00. German Iris, 10 colors; Sibirica, 
white, dark blue, light blue, yellow; Sedum Coc- 
cineum (Golden Acre); Bluegrass; Phlox Subu- 
lata, white, pink, orchid; Hen-and-Chicks; Lilies 
of the ier 4 variegated border Ivy; Confederate 


Violets, $1.0 
HUNT'S NURSERY, R. R.2, Mishawaka, Ind. 


HARDY CUSHION MUMS 
Pink, white, bronze, Little Bob, Santa Claus, 
$4.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 25 of a variety 
at 100 rate, 250 at 1000 rate. Send for cata- 
logue of best varieties. 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE. 
Mention the American Nurseryman. 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
Ellerson, Va. 














Kainbow Iris collection, very lovely varieties; 
1 each of 25 kinds, $3.00; 1 each of 50 kinds, $5.0u; 
1 each of 10u kinds $7.50; labeled. 

Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


SWEET-SCENTED BLUE VIOLETS. Large, bud- 
lants, $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. 
S. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, hest varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Springs, Pa 








WANTED 


WANTED 
SURPLUS NURSERY STOCK 
For our salescrounds next spring. 
Novelties, Japanese Red Manle, 2 to 4 ft., 3 or 
5-in-1 fruit trees, treliiecs, bird baths, urns, etc., 
No. 1 Hybrid Tea Rose 
ARNOLD “NURSERY 








E.U.8. 12, Jackson, Mich 
WANTED: Pottery, Urns, Birdbaths. Bird- 
houses, Trellises, Novelties, Surplus Nursery 


Stock, No. 1 Roses, Decoratives and any kindred 
items for retail and wholesale sales. 

Garden supply store stocks bought. Mfrs., Job- 
bers, and Dealers. put us on your mailing lists. 
MISSOURI TREE EXPERT CO., Chas. A. 
Enders, Mer.. 8792 E. Pine St.. Brentwood 17, Mo. 


WANTED: Deciduous Lining-ont stock in orna- 
mental flowering trees. shruhs< and vines. especial- 
ly anything unusual in magnolias, crab apples, 








laburnums, oaks, cotoneasters, lilacs, mock 
oranges, deutzias, viburnums ete 
ALANWOLD NURSERY. 
Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Pa. 
WANTED: Quotations on about 500 Fruit 


Trees. Grade 11/16-in. and up, in assorted varie- 

ties of Apple, Plum, Pear, Apricot and Cherry. 

Please quote on whatever you can supply. 
TRAUERNICHT NURSERY CO. 

400 N. Sylvania, Fort Worth, Tex. 





WANTED 
We are interested in offerings of select BLUE 
Spruce Trees, size about 8 to 15 ins., for delivery 
September 1. 
WISCONSIN BLUE SPRUCE NURSERY 
Amery, Wis. 


WANTED: Azaleas for forcing. Also azalea 
Mollis, Nut Trees, Hardy Nectarine and Tree 
Wistarias for Fall. 1944, delivery. 

ARTHUR DUMMETT. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WANTED: 20,000 No. 1 Hybrid Tea, Polyantha 
and Climbing Roses for late fall and early spring 
delivery. Please quote, stating varieties available. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


WANTED: 2000 PECANS in 3 to 4-ft. and 
4 to 5-ft. sizes. Please quote, stating varieties 
available. 

WAY NESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 

WANTED: Tree Roses, Climbing Hybrid Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Bush Roses. California or Oregon- 
grown. Fall, 1944, delivery. 
ARTHUR DUMMETT, 


DECORATIVES 


SPRAYS 
Gardenia, Red Cedar heavy with white berries, 
Tine with new 1944 shiny cones, Sweet Gum with 
new burs, China-berry, Mullein and Sweet Bay 
leaves. Liberal sample box of all for $5.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


BOXWOODS, beautiful ornamental evergreens, 
4 for $1.25; 1 ft. high. Larger sizes, 50c each 
and up, by mail or express. 
DORA DAUGHERTY, 














Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











Neva, Tenn. 





‘95 Chambers St., 


BAMBOO CANE STAKES 
DYED GREEN—pencil thickness 


Contents Price 
Per bale Per bale 
Gh. ccccdccocccescsccccces 2000 7.50 
sudnddédeoeensenssnenn 2000 10.00 
BE. sccccccoccseeeccccense 2000 12.50 
BE. ccccccccccsscccccsecc cee 15.00 
Th, cccthethebectsaegeesses 2000 20.00 
NATURAL COLOR—Medium Heavy 
Contents Price 
Per bale Per bale 
ooeg Oh, pecenccoscecengseacden 1000 9.25 
CPOE, Bh. cep ccedeccccesteccces 1000 11.50 
oeeg Be, cesccecccecoeveccceces 1000 13.50 
e004 Th eseeceoseedbeoeseseane 1000 17.00 
*5 GE. ccaccccencccvectes sess 500 11.50 
*6 BE. poncecdecderegsceseses 500 13.50 


NATURAL COLOR—Extra Heavy 
Contents Price 
Per bale Per bale 


MTTTTLET TL TELE 500 $15.50 
OH Ge ccccbeccodmossoqcesesoses 250 13.00 
COE GT, cocccccccescceccccccceses 200 12.50 
UN Secéeccccetcsoesssccencees + a 11.00 
COE Ge avenccqcoscconnsscccceces 100 8.50 
F.0.B. New York and Chicago. Bale lots only. 
* These —, available for prompt shipment 


from New. Yo 
** These B ame “available for prompt shipment 
from Chicago 
* These aes available for prompt shipment 
roach, both New York and Chicago. 
Other sizes available from arrivals expected in 
New York and Chicago in June. 
Quantity discounts: 4 bales up, less 5%. 
5 bales up, less 74%. 
McHUTCHISON & CO., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for themselves, 
Most economical, long lasting, also ideal for wind- 
breaks. 6 ft. wide, price 50 ft.. $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW = < co. 

122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. Saves 
time and twine. All sizes in stock. Write for 
prices. NEW AMSTERDAM CO., 122 Chambers 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 














FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus 
in a classified ad of 5 lines on 
this page—quickly and easily 
turning stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of spe- 
cialty items before trade buy- 
ers through the selling season 
at small cost. 


Where else will you find so 
convenient and cheap a sales 
medium? This is the time to 
make use of it, when you 
want cash to pay expenses, 
taxes, etc.! Don't let stock 
grow to unsalable size, when 
there’s a way to move it now. 


Send your copy (count 6 
average words to line) for 
the next issue to reach us 
by July 12. 








A\MERICAN N{URSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 




















ON HAND 
for prompt shipment 


20,000 


BURLAP or 
COTTON BAGS or 
SQUARES 


COTTON and 
OPENETTE SQUARES 


in all sizes and quantities. 


The Great Lakes Mills Co. 


215 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 7, lll. 


Telephone: HA Ymarket 8430 


(Suppliers to the Nursery 
Trade for 20 years) 








RAFFIA 


and 
RUBBER STRIPS 


for 
1944 BUDDING 


We suggest you place your budding 
material order now, as freight ship- 
ments are SLOW, and rubber strips 
not too plentiful. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Dresher, Pa. 








Specializing in matters regarding 
the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 
Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 


CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


For 20 py secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 
Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 











RAFFTA for budding, etc. 
SAMSON-MATS. 
Write for price; state requirements. 
Be a AMSTERDAM CO. 
122 Chambers 8t., New York 7, N. ¥. 








NEW ENGLAND WEATHER 
MORE FAVORABLE. 

New England weather conditions 
improved during the first three 
weeks of June. The eight weeks’ 
drought was ended by a steady life- 
saving rain May 22, when approxi- 
mately one inch of rain fell on 
parched fields and lining-out stock 
which had been planted despite dry 
conditions. 

Since May 22 New England has 
had three additional rains of vary- 
ing amounts. While far from raising 
the water level in the soil to the 
desired amount, they have neverthe- 
less caused planted stock to grow 
in a fine manner, and most fields are 
assuming -a normal appearance of 
good growth. 

The mid-May frost did compara- 
tively little damage to nursery stock 
other than browning the new 
growth on varieties of taxus and 
azaleas, all of which are now throw- 
ing out additional new growth with 
no apparent permanent injury to the 
plants. 

Some winter damage and killing 
back of a good many varieties of 
thujas or arborvitaes were experi- 
enced by some nurseries in New 
England, with the major part of this 
damage occurring in the northern 
sections. Connecticut nurserymen 
were more fortunate than their 
northern fellows in this respect, 
bearing relatively small damage. 

The labor situation continues tight 
for most New England concerns, 
with a few exceptions. The Burr 
nurseries and Vanderbrook nurser- 
ies, at Manchester, Conn., continue 
to find themselves favored with 
ample labor to carry on normal ac- 
tivities, with planting and produc- 
tion being maintained at a good level 
by C. R. Burr & Co., while increased 
by C. L. Vanderbrook & Son. 

Some completions and cancella- 
tions of war contracts in small arms 
manufacture are being experienced, 
with resulting layoffs of labor, which 
is being rapidly absorbed by other 
industries in the area. Money con- 
tinues to flow freely in this area, 
and with improved weather prevail- 
ing. the over-all picture of New Eng- 
land nurserymen looks bright. 





AT BOSTON SHOW. 


The June exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, held 
this year June 14 and 15 at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass., continues 
as a peony show through the conspic- 
uous displays of one firm. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, West New- 
bury, Mass., again filled two full 
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WHY NOT TRY 
OUR SUBSTITUTE 
FOR BURLAP SQUARES, 
WHICH IS EXCELLENT? 


also 


NEW KRAFT PAPER BAGS 


all sizes 
1% -2-3-3%-5-6-10-12% lb. 
capacities 
suitable for 


BULBS © PLANTS 


and many other uses. 








Now Selling for Prompt 
and Future Delivery. 


Samples and Prices Gladly 
Furnished upon Request. 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 








SPECIAL PRICE 
$29.50 per 1000 


Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 














LJ NURSERY BURLAP 
SQUARES and ROLLS LJ 


RIGHT { 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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WAKNING: 


NURSERYMEN 


VITMUS “The Sweetheart of the Soil” is 
Growers of Trees, Shrubs and Plants. BUT we are OFTEN oversold and have 
to TURN DOWN great numbers of orders. WHY NOT PLAY SAFE?—Order 


VITMUS is a tremendously condensed humus preparation, developed by an 
American horticulturist, and used properly, no commercial fertilizer is needed. 


We will ship as directed at our lowest wholesale price of $3.30 per 100 lbs., 
$9.00 for 300 Ibs., or $59.00 per ton F.0.B. Ohio factory or Lancaster. 


Also 5¢e per bag may be deducted if Cash Accompanies Order. 
VITMUS retails at $4.95 per 100 Ibs., at factory. 
Please use letterhead when ordering or writing for literature. 


THE VITMUS CO. 


SALES DIV. 













“made to order’ for Commercial 











LANCASTER, OHIO 


SOIL RESEARCH 
INC. 









LABORATORIES, 











bays of the main exhibition hall with 
excellent displays in beds of well con- 
trasting colors, in which clumps of 
many native ferns and other material 
were used to advantage, with the 
customary background of tall ever- 
greens and a pool as a central cooling 
feature. Ferns were planted in peat 
moss, as were such flowering ever- 
greens as mountain laurels, of which 
some excellent types were shown. 
The display was staged like a peony 
garden, with each variety arranged 
in large receptacles to suggest clumps 
in the garden. A gold medal certifi- 
cate and special cash awards were 
won by this exhibit. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries did not com- 
pete this year in the various color 
classes, but won firsts in classes for 
displays of 100, 200 and 400 square 
feet, as well as for twenty-five 
blooms arranged for effect and a col- 
lection of not more than twenty-five 
varieties, 

Outdoor roses were better and 
more largely shown than for some 
years. In the competitive classes the 
principal winners were James R. 
Cass, Hyde Park, whose climbers 
were outstandingly good, and W. 
Dexter Brownell, East Providence, 
R. I., who exhibited mainly varieties 
introduced by his father, Walter D. 
Brownell, Little Compton, R. I. 











CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 
GONE TO WAR 


WHEN AGAIN AVAILABLE 
WE WILL CONTINUE TO BE NEADQUARTERS FOR 








CARPENTER’ S 
NURSERY TWINES 


Geo-B: CARPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO 54, tL 








430 N. WELLS 












LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 











Now booking for present THE 
mecareaeieaaiiaien BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 





Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 





DERRY, N. H. 





























/ 
SANI-SOIL Se wt =e 
The perfect mulch and soil conditioner Shears. Bending’ and Graft Supplies, 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS een 


MecHUTCHISON & CO. 
t. New York 7, N. Y. 
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ESPECIALLY NOW! 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO CUT 
DOWN TRANSPLANTING 
LOSSES AND TO LENGTHEN 
YOUR SEASON - - - = - 


Nurserymen Are Finding That 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


RANSPLANTONE 


is invaluable today in helping to cut down operating costs and to maintain 
a high volume level. 

By using TRANSPLANTONE on all plants when they are moved, you 
can reduce your losses to the very minimum—especially in unfavorable 
seasons, 

Just soak the soil around the roots of the newly moved plant with 


3-oz. can - $1.00 TRANSPLANTONE solution. With bare-root plants, nurserymen are get- 
ting excellent results by soaking them in a barrel of TRANSPLANTONE 


1-Ib. can- 4.00 solution overnight before planting. 


ay — ae = Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs with 
transplanting.) TRANSPLANTONE solution for reducing loss and promoting strong, 


Write us today for our special vigorous growth right through the season. The treatment will not 
proposition to nurserymen. interfere with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division A-64 Ambler, Penna. 
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McFARLAND 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
POSTCARDS 
CATALOGS 
FOLDERS 
LABELS 
TAGS 


7 em - 


Japanese Yew (Taxus) 























BOX 675, HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
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THE HILLBUSH JUNIPER 


(Juniperus Virginalis) 


Outstanding among the new introductions at the Hill Nursery Company in recent 
years is the Hillbush Juniper pictured above. It is a low-growing bush form of fine green 
color throughout the year. We are growing it to replace Savin Juniper and other varieties 
of less satisfactory nature. This tree has been tried out in various localities and without 
exception has proved to be a valuable addition to the Evergreens of its growing habit. 


This tree and many other valuable and interesting forms will be listed in our new 
wholesale price list available during the coming Convention. 


We will look forward with pleasure to greeting our many friends and customers dur- 
ing the coming season. Our representatives will be at the Convention and will call upon 
the trade during the coming months as usual. 


D. Hitt NurseERY COMPANY 
Largest Growers in America -3- Euergreen Specialists 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














